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How About Your Water Supply? 


Are your water rates high? 

Do you have to carry the water? 
Does your water freeze in winter? 
Do you have a supply of running water? 
Ts your drinking water always fresh and pure? 

Do you enjoy the comforts of a modern bath room ? 
Does your water get warm and stagnant in summer? 
Have you a dangerous and unsightly attic or elevated tank ? 
Could you fight a fire effectively with your present arrangement ? 





Tf any of these questions fit your case, we 
have something important to say to you. 


The Kewanee System 
of Water Supply 


is a perfect system in every way, easily installed, can be operated successfully by 


the most inexperienced person, has no unsightly or dangerous elevated tank and 
provides an abundance of pure, aerated water at any part of your building or 


grounds. The pressure can be relied upon for perfect — and effective fire 
protection. Over S000 Kewanee Systems in successful operatior 

Let us tell you more about this successful and efficient water supply system. 
Send for our 64-page illustrated catalog which is the most complete book published 
on the subject of water supply for country and city residences, far villages, 
clubs, public institutions, hotels, etc. Our hydraulic engineers will 
water supply system free of all charge. Our guarantee protects you. 

Write us to-day. Ask for Catalog No. 6 


| “age your whole 


It is free. 


Kewanee Water Supply Company, Kewanee, Iil. 


No. 32 Broadway, New York City. 820 Marquette 
Building, Chicago. 404 Equitable Bldg., Baltimore. 
































Get What 
You Ask For 








There are many rea- 
sons why you ask for ad- 
vertised articles, but abso- 
lutely none why you 
should let a substituting 
dealer palm off something 
which he claims to be 
“Just as good” or “better” 
or “the same thing” as 
the article you requested. 


The advertised article 
must of necessity be of 
the highest quality, other- 
wise it could not be suc- 
cessfully sold and the ad- 
vertising continued. 

The buying public rec- 
ognize the superior qual- 
ity of advertised articles. 
‘lhe substitutor realizes 
that fact and tries to sell 
inferior goods on the ad- 
vertisers reputation. 

















In building your home, are you building for one summer, or for 
a generation ? 

Are you erecting a new house that is going to look shoddy and 
shabby in a year or two? 

Are you familiar with the economy of using floor and wall tile 
in bath rooms, kitchens, butlers’ pantries, laundries, fireplaces, vest- 
ibules and porches ? 

For FREE information write to the 


INFORMATION BUREAU OF THE TILE INDUSTRY 


111 CORCORAN BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 











Protect Your- 


self by Refus- 
ing Substitutes 
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THE HALL BEAUTIFUL 


BEING ONE OF A SERIES OF LITTLE TALKS ON INTERIOR DECORATION 


OF 


N the hall illustrated above the color note for the 
] whole is evolved from the treatment given the wood. 

The soft grey color of the Birch is restful and ex- 
quisite and combines agreeably with the dark brown 
stain used on the floor and treads of the stairs. 

The furniture is of oak and shows the same rich 
brown color and dull gloss finish. 

Bronze fixtures and hardware are used and the grey 
brown color of the bear skin flung over the banister 
tones perfectly with its environment. 

Between the beams the ceiling is rough plaster and 
tinted asea green. This shade is intensified in the green 
of leaves wrought out in the leaded glass windows on 
the landing. 

The rugs show dull reds, greens and ivory and give 
richness to the whole scheme. 

To obtain the best effect on White Birch the follow- 
ing treatment is advised: 

One coat of Chicago Varnish Company's Colonial Oak Wood Tint, 
followed by one coat of Vo. 20 Surfacer and one of Dead-Lac. 


To obtain the best effect on the floor, the Oak should 
be filled with the best S7/ex Paste Filler and treated with 
one coat of Chicago Varnish Company's Dark Brown 
Wood Tint, followed by one coat of Supremzs and one 


SPECIAL INTEREST TO READERS OF 


“THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL.”’ 


coat of Florsatin. This combination of the two floor 
finishes made by the Chicago Varnish Company gives 
most satisfactory results. Where a wax effect is desired 
the F/orsatin should always be used, as it closely re- 
sembles a waxed and polished floor. Where a high 
gloss is desired Supremzs alone may be applied. 

If you are building or contemplate building, write at 
once to the Decorative Department of the Chicago 
Varnish Company. Send a rough draft of your floor plan 
if you have not yet the working drawings. You will receive 
careful and competent advice, and this advice is entirely 
without charge to a// who use the products of the Chicago 
Varnish Company. Suggestions are given on all finishes 
and furnishings of the house. This includes hardware, 
tiles, fixtures, furniture, as well as wall coverings, dra- 
peries and rugs. 

Send your plans to-day with ten cents to cover postage 
and secure copy of our “Home Ideal” and sample wood 
panel; likewise be as specific as possible in your de- 
scription of what you want to know. When writing about 
decorations, address Margaret Greenleaf, 38 Vesey St., 
New York. 


The Chicago Varnish Company’s address in New 
York is 38 Vesey Street; in Chicago, 27 Dearborn Ave. 








THE CRAFTERS 


LAWRENCE BUCK MARY MOWER 


ARTISTIC HOUSES DESIGNED 
FURNISHED, AND DECORATED 


STEINWAY HALL ° CHICAGO iLiil 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL READERS EXCHANGE 








NYDEN & THUNANDER 
PAINTERS AND DECORATORS 


Imported Wall Papers and Hangings 


76-84 East 43rd Street CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 699 











W. S. ABBOT, Decorator 
421 NORTH CLARK ST. CHICAGO 
Painting, Tinting, Imported Wall Papers. 
Sketches and Estimates furnished. Refinishing 
Old Hardwood Floors a Specialty. 














EDITH W. SHERIDAN 


906-916 Marshall Field Bldg. 
CHICAGO 


Furaiture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple wo.k as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs Furnished 











ANTIQUES 


AT THE SIGN OF 
The Copper Kettle 


o> a, should see 
my rare and in- 
4 teresting stock of Antiques, 
an Ihave just brought from Europe. 
My display of desirable OLD CHINA 
is the choicest in this country, and in- 
cludes many pieces such as are usually 
found only in museums. 


Brass, Copper, Pewter, Shef- 
field Plate and Old Glassware in 
great variety. 

Mahogany Furniture, Tables, 
Chairs, Sofas, Divans, Mirrors, 
Clocks, etc. 


Splendid things for presents that ha’ dupli- 
cates. Rich and ornamental for aacvoutsane. 


223 Rush Street, Chicago 
MRS. ADA M. ROBERTS 





























This Beautiful Hand-Woven Indian Rug 
ee 


Direct from Indian Weaver to You 
Delivered F REE on 3 Days’ Approval 


T have been sellir Indis un blankets, direct from the India 
im Weave: 
the customer, for t years. Because I sell only genuine goods (I never sold 















an imitation), a ies my business has grown until it 
1s tod, 
k vn as the lar e world. The blankets Isell are entirely Hae 4 
woven by the best N if » In: lian weavers of their tribes, from pure, 
nativ ool, hand- the Indians from their own sheep, and entirely hand. 
S] Iw ans eve House "Be -autiful to know more of this be “autiful 
raft of 1 It fore make this 
Speci al House Beautiful Offer 
I Ind 
i 8 i i mas 
f el 
w v Z It is tl 
Indian Weaver Making Rug " i k of one of n 
I I » We 
an expert, whose forefathers have bee g kets fo - 100 
years. It is woven under my personal su i . 
is pure native handspun wool. it measures 30 by 60 es 1 , 
design is an original Indian fi , lightning and ceremonial 
cross pattern. I can send yo uu the rug uny of 3shades, the d 
signin black and white wi th the ground lor in either a deep, 
rich red, a dark olive green, or a deep Ind t The w 3 
close and heavy, just right fo ‘fl or use, and the g will liter 
last a life-time. No illustration can d stice t ts soft coloring 
and rare handiwork. 

P be tea Np pg ip 3days approva Its reg larr ’ s $18.00, but upon receipt of your check, draft or 
order oe aaa ae del the rug your address xpress charges aid, } ‘ rug in yc ur home and if at the end of 3d: ——~4 
are not delightec with it, it my expens iT will ref it paid ts at this fair 

f your order is vecsived this m oath, th this sp« l FREE with each rug ordered a $2.00 Zuni Indian Bas. 
ket, 13 inches wide. or a $2 00 Ind an P t y Bow Order today rof g desire 
f intere sted in Indian bl ikets, w today for my spe : ving Indian blankets in actual colors, regular price 10 


cents, but sent FREE in answ rt 1is ad 


Francis E. Lester, President FR ANC Is E. LESTE R ( }OMP ANY Dept. R 55, Mesilla Park, New Mexico 


Largest Retailers of Indian and Mé¢ n Handicraft in the World 








lephone North-2936 
GULSTRAND & CO. 


Agents wanted in all parts of the country 
to get subscribers for the House Beautiful. N. H. 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION —<—— 


Decorative Textiles 
RICHTER MFG. CO. 


TENAFLY., N. J. 


w~ York Address, Chicago Address, 
East 21st Street 43 E. Randolph Street 
Send for Sample, Dept. 2 


Colonial and Antique Furniture 
Upholstering and Cabinet Work 


7-409 North Clark Street CHIC ACO 

















At this time of year 
contemplating some « the 





decorative scheme of the |! 











You may perhaps 











you want, but do not know where to M ake Your Home Grounds Beautiful 

buy it. My broad experience in We furnish and plant Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
a . «jig F ts and Herbaceous Plants. Mlustrated and de- 

Interior Decoration en ies 0 to 3 e price list free on application. 

assist you greatly in the selection PETERSON NURSERY, 108 La Salle St. 

and purchasing of anv article f n , ago Stock Exchange Bldg. Tel. Main 3613 

the smallest table ap tment to =. 

the furnishing of an entire ho Che Beautiful Hand-Woven 

The valuable suggestions I am abl PEQUOT RUGS 

to offer will aid you in the plans you Refreshi ng Simplicity 


Vi e al d agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in 
ey inexpensive. Send for booklet 


what you want, I can b c H A S. H. KIMBALL 


obtainable, and at the right 40 Yantic Road, Norwich Town, Conn. 


Gita ae The New Home-Making 


v have not half completed the course, 


may now have in mind. Non 


My services cost you 1 
you pay me the same pr 








: I f that my old enthusiasm, the enthusiasm of a 

' _— a he ; : 
would pay if you bou y housewife —which, alas, is so soon deadened 
t _ dull, because unscientific, routine of daily 
ta as been aroused to such a degree that my 


aged fervor far outshines that of my early 


Mrs. Walter Remington Nichols 
Purchasing Agent 
26 East Twenty-first Street 
4 


G. says about the home-study courses of 
of Home Economics. Valuable 66-page 


' , ‘s n the “Pr fession of Home- Making,” sent on request. 
New York City | 4 postal A. S. H. E., 611 W. 69th St., Chicago, III. 
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The editor of this department will be glad to describe in 
detail the decoration of a single room, or to give general 
tions for several rooms, in reply to letters from 
regular subscribers to Tue House Beavutirut. But it is 
necessary to charge a small fee for detailed decorative 
schemes for an entire floor or for the house as a whole. Re- 
plies will be sent by mail if stamps are enclosed. ; 
The editor begs that questions be as concise as possible 
and written on one side of the paper only. The full name 
of the sender should be written on all plans and letters 











CURTAINS 

The curtains of my living-room cause me much 
perplexity. They are not harmonious with the 
walls and furniture, and though expensive are plain- 
ly a failure. The wall paper is dark green with a 
gold figure, which I think is a fluer-de-lis, and the 
curtains are Arabian net with a scroll border. 
When I tell you that the rug is a bright red and that 
my furniture is mahogany there is little left to add. 
The mahogany is not antique, but reproduced from 
very fine designs and we feel that we have made no 
mistake in this line. Any suggestion you care to 
make will be gratefully received. A. C. D. 

Your difficulties are quite simple. The walls of 
your room are too dark and your curtains too light. 
Use over-curtains of the same shade as the paper, 
unless you wish to substitute curtains of green 
madras. Your furniture is excellent and with the 
addition or change in the curtains the room will be 
greatly improved. The rug, however, is at fault. 
Bright red is harsh with dark green and not very 
harmonious with mahogany. Dark papers with 
gold figures are now obsolete and when you repaper 
it would be well to substitute something else. 


COOL EFFECTS 

Will you please suggest a color scheme and gen- 
eral treatment for an over bright room, now used as 
a dining-room but soon to be remodeled into a liv- 
ing-room. We are changing the woodwork and 
would like suggestions for stains, ete. The furni- 
ture is varied and must either be painted or stained, 
unless left in the present miscellaneous mixture. 
The room is small and I wish to make it seem larger, 
but do not wish to have it seem lighter. Dark tones 
contract, I believe, and I do not wish to lose an inch 
of space. 

Among the articles which I should like to use in 
the room, if consistent with good taste, are curtains 
of yellow and white madras, very pretty, but add- 
ing to the glare, American rugs in green with a little 
yellow and some brown, an ebony piano, several 
chairs which are stained a deep green, two pine 
tables, and several light owe of furniture which 
look like oak but are, I think, ash treated to look 
like oak. The present paper is figured in a tapes- 
try paper having red, greens and yellow and no 
is a burlap dado in deep red. The room has never 
pleased me, but I hope with your suggestions to 
make it attractive and livable. L. 8. M. 

There are several ways to treat your room in 
order to make it seem larger without adding to the 
glare. Gobelin blue, light brown and gray-green 
are good colors to use. In your case, either brown 
or green is recommended. Brown is a peculiar 
color from a decorative standpoint. It will brighten, 
darken, contract or expand a room according to the 
shade selected. Green is always a safe color al- 
though dark green is seldom attractive except in a 
large room. On the supposition that you have 
removed the paper, stained your woodwork and 
furniture a silver gray, with the exception of the 
plano and the green pieces, use a gray-green paper 
to within three feet of the ceiling and above that a 
paper of the exact shade carrying a conventionalized 
figure in yellow. The same effect may be obtained 








INT is a thing the average house owner knows less 
about than he thinks he does— 


HE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
Yet it is a subject that is vitally important. 


—_ 
«= 
‘\ Common regard for appearances makes a man want to keep 


= the face of his home bright, clean, cheery and beautiful. 
\ " La Prottin Sound business sense makes him want to get paint that 
will give the best service—that will fail gradually, leaving a 
clean, smooth surface for repainting, that is most easily and economically applied, and that, 


when properly applied, avoids all the common paint faults of cracking, peeling, blistering, etc. 
Lowe Brothers 
“High Standard” Liquid Paint 


Gives Best Results 


It is made from the materials that thirty-three years of progressive paint-making have taught 
us contribute best to the working, wearing, /ooking qualities of paint. 
These are ground by the ‘‘ High Standard’’ perfected process, finer than 
other paint—more particles to the gallon—and the mixing is so thorough 
that each fine particle is covered by a separate film of oil. 

‘‘High Standard’ Paint is sold in sealed, air-tight cans, always 
fresh and ready to use with uniform results. Look for ‘*The Little 
Blue Flag’’—your protection. ‘‘Little Blue Flag’’ Varnish—the des?. 


Our free booklet, “Paint and Painting’’—is full of hard, practical paint 
common-sense. Let us mail you a copy, free, together with name 
of your nearest “High Standard” agent. 


The Lowe Brothers Company, 450-456 E. Third St., Dayton, O. 
Paintmakers, Varnisnmakers New York Chicago Kansas City 


The Little 
Blue Flag” 








= PAINT ABCS 















KING MANTELS 


are the graceful, artistic and high-grade product of a house expert in its 
line, using perfected, up to-date machinery, located in the hardwood belt and 
favored by excellent labor conditions. 


If You Are Going to Build 


don't you think it is worth while to investigate our claim that King Mantels 
are the best high-grade dependable mantels for the money in the country? 
FREE: Our 64-page proof book called “Evidence” shows 37 leaders in King 
Mantels and tells what others say. 

A handsome 72-page (11x14 in.) catalogue sent for 12c to help pay postage 
(which costs us Soc to deliver), including our book “Colonial Beauties.” 

lf you write, state number of mantels required. Do it now. 


KING MANTEL CO., 527-529 West Jackson Ave., KNOXVILLE, TENN. 














Hardware 
as a Decorative Feature 


Every home-builder should make the selection of hard- 
ware trimmings a personal matter. If the choice is left to 
someone else you are almost certain to be dissatisfied with 
the result. Make it a point to select the design and finish 
of the hardware yourself 


SARGENT’S 


Artistic 


Hardware 


offers unusual possibilities for making the hardware a decorative 
feature of the new home Sargents Book of Designs (sent free) 
will be of real assistance to you. From the 68 patierns illustrated 
you will be able to choose the design to suit your taste and the archi- 
tecture of your house, and the selections which you make can be 
supplied through your local dealer 

The Easy Spring Principle of Sargent’s Locks insures long life 
to the lock. You owe it to yourself to investigate its merits. 


+! 
» 
av 
aa? 
. ih hel 
er th hhh 


Write for Sargent’s Rook of Deségns to-day— 
it’s free for the asking 


SARGENT & CO., 140 Leonard Street, New York, 
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MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 









“When Frost is on the Pumokin 
and fodder’s in the shock,’* there comes a feeling of 
satisfaction to daily users 0} 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder ; 


at having survived the summer months with elear skin and com- 
plexions unimpaired. Mennen’s is a safe and pure toilet necessity, 
delightful after bathing and after shaving, and indispensable in 
the nursery. 

For your protection it is put up in a non-refillable box—the 
“box that lox.” If MENNEN’S face is on the cover it's genuine 
and a guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the Food and 
Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial No. 1542. 

Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25 cents. Sample Free. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
Try MENNEN'’S Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 
















HOUSEHOLD ACCOUNT BOOK 


_ Acloth bound cash book with automatic division of expend- 
itures. Anow where the money goes! Sent on approval, Socents 
(stamps.) Am. School of Home Economics, 611 W. 69th St. Chicago, Ill. 





Lamson Nature Prints 


are the most truly artistic of all repro- 
ductions of Nature Studies 

People of refinement prize them as 
gifts,and many are fitting up a Lam- 
son Nature Room in their home. 

A profusely illustrated catalogue, de- 
scribing prints costing from 55c to $6 
will be sent on request. 

If your dealer does not carry Lamson 

Nature Prints we will sell you direct. 
Sample and Catalog for 35c stamps. 


LAMSON STUDIO 
8 Temple St. PORTLAND, ME. 
























GENTLEMEN 
WHO DRESS FOR STYLE 
NEATNESS, AND COMFORT 

WEAR THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


THE RECOGNIZED STANDARD 


“WR The Name is 
stamped on every 
loop— 
h 
_ CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 








ALWAYS EASY 





by a stencil. Use your presen 
hangings of gray-green a1 
are not too vivid. y the root 
to bring the curtains, etc., into harmony Yo 
color scheme will accomplish the work. The roor 
will seem larger and there will be no glar« 


t curtains with over 


1 retain the rugs if they 





Use e1 ellow 


A PINK BEDROOM 


Will vou give me suggestions fora p bedro 
for my little daughter? The 1 has white pa 
and mahogany furniture, except the bed whicl 
iron painted white. Fleas me out 
paper, rugs, curtains and other things which 
may think of that I do n The roor sa lat 
bay window and a window s I | 


bric and dotted muslin, but believe that they 
both out of date. The room opens upon a larg 
cony which in summer is used as an outdoor pl 


room. 


A pink bedrom may bs 


seems particularly suited le girl. Of 
paper there are rose designs vD 
in pink sweet peas which is t If 


paper is selected, some of 
in rosebuds are recomm 
be ivory unless the backg 
as often happens in colon 
would be more harmonio 
The pink cambric 
could be used for a dres 


/ 


the muslin would be 
muslin is always in go 
use on beds as much as 
but a single counterpa: 
in connection with a col H 
cotton taffeta may be 

Garlands, roses and var 

of the devices. Rose ga 

the Then ther 

which being-made to or 


room. 


One very clever needlewo! 
designing such bedspreads 











/DWIGHT MFG. CO., New York 


and you will receive, free by mail 


an interesting booklet containing 
samples of 


Dwight Anchor Sheets and Pillowcases, 
_and valuable information which will 
be instructive to every housekeeper. 
etter write it now before you forget 





it, and simply ask for free copy of 
Sheeting Facts.” 





THE GIANT HEATER 


Will Heat Any Ordinary Room in 
Zero Weather at Almost No Cost 


! naked 


o central draught lamp or gas jet 
1 or mantle bur t 


Heat and Light AT ONE COST 
( y hi. esinaes, son Sete Es 
tiant Heater receivec m very o 


, Writes 

h pleased 
"- Price Complete, Charges Prepaid 

Brass, $1.50; Nickel Plated, $2.00 


tive Illustrated Booklet Mailed free, 


Tt HEATER CO., 444 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mass, 








For rugs we would sugg 
sink, white and green, laid g J 
pink, g ght g 


ese matting, unless the flo 





Cretonne matching the 


Che House Beautiful Nols. XX and Xx 


ly Price $3.00, express paid. THE HOUSE 
AUTIFUL COMPANY, Republic Bldg., Chicago. 











for a screen and for portie1 rt 
should have flat cushion 
dotted muslin or cretonne 


A PLAYHOUSE 


Some time ago you helped 1 tl ty he 





and now I wish your assistan regard to a si 
cottage which we occupy during Augu 1 Sept 
ber. It is hardly pretentious « gl bung 
low but is more comfortable than a camp and 
designed solely for a big play house for two or thi 
people who spend the rest of the vear 4 most « 
cumspect college town. We it the Doll’s Ho 
for it is a tiny box of a place, yet large enougl 
meet the needs of three adults who stay in-door 
only to eat and sleep and not always that for 
often breakfast and lunch under the trees. Ws 
not want anything fine; and it is hardly neces 

to state that we must have it simy 





At present t e structure consists of one 








large room whic. we call the “‘sit-all”’ as we « 
sit down at once in it, with fair comfort, and th 
sleeping places; they cannot be designated as cha 
bers, and a loft which is now unused cept 
store room. Our playhouse is near the sea and w 
built by a man who calls himself a ship archite 
Ours was his first dwelling. 18 since built thre 
and has profited by some of the mistakes in ou 
But we love it very much and realize that he « 
tainly understood economy of space. Not an 
of room is wasted. 

The walls at present are lat but not pla 
tered, the floors are unstained 1 the cielings are 





raftered. We want to keep the 
the wood is unpleasantly yellow 


itdoor flavor but 
ind not being fille 


\ 
| SAMUEL CABOT $%i* BOSTON, MASS. 








Wilson Eyre, Architect. Philadelphia 


Beauty in House Coloring 


e prettiest house can be marred, or the 
oo oring 





s don’t suit houses, but if you 

e hint from nature— from the bark 

e s and the foliage your eye rever 

j tires of it: 'tis a joy forever. These soft, 


ous effects are produced only by 


Cabot’s Shingle Stains 


of stained wood and chart of 


r combinations sent free on request 









28 DEARBORN AVE., CHICAGO 
TS AT ALL CENTRAL POINTS 
Cabot’s Sheathing Quilt — the house warmer 
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IS OWNED CONTROLLED, OPERATED 
AND MANAGED BY THE SAME INTERESTS 
TODAY, AS DURING THE PAST 30 YEARS. 


PURITY-QUALITY & FLAVOR 
Watched more Carefully than Ever 





DRIN FX. 
t¢ .UNEQUALLED 


OwmA 
"for BREANAST- LUNCH SUPPER 
(PINK WRAPPER) 
+ VANILLA CHOCOLATE 
"Chor EATING -DRIMMING & COOKING 


BLUE WRAPPER) 
Ceuelery BAKING CHOCOLATE 
for DRINKING COCKING & BAKING 


Cylirye CANDIES~ 
AS & ~~ UNEXCELLED 

CARAMELS 

Unequalled- 


9 




















Kenwood Parquet Floor Co. 
E. A. DAVIS, Proprietor 
Hardwood, Wood Carpet and Parquet 
Floors. Old Floors Refinished. 


4703 Cottage Grove Avenue CHICAGO 
Telephone Oakland 1015 





















mSheep Manure 
iS Kiln dried and pulverized. No weeds or bad 
odors. Helps nature hustle. For garden, 
lawn, trees, shrubs, fruits and house plants. 
$4.00 Detivered to your Freight bration. 
Apply now. 
The Pulverized Manure Co..24Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 











THE 


GORTON SYSTEM 
OF HEATING 


Wir the Gorton System the heat 

can be controlled in each individual 
radiator and the radiator heated as de- 
sired, from one or two loops up to its 
fullest capacity. Thus, each room is 
heated to exactly the temperature de- 
sired, to suit the occupant, regardless of 
the changes in the weather. This means 
a great saving in coal. 

The Gorton System costs less to in- 
Stall complete than the ordinary Hot 
Water System, and it can be put in by 
any steam fitter. 


We shall be pleased to send catalogue and 
give further information on application. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO. 


96 LIBERTY ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















or otherwise treated, holds dust and has already 
grown dingy. If you can give usa few simple and 
very inexpensive ideas we shall bless you. 

Your play house fills us with admiration and a 
little envy. We are almost tempted to say do 
nothing with it, for most vacation places are too 
civilized. The wood must be treated in some way 
and we would advise a grayish-green stain, the 
green which the Japanese show in their screens and 
other wooden articles. 

We once saw in a lake cottage a room where 
“compo board”’ of this same gray-green had been 
used with charming results. It was a tone darker 
than the woodwork and was fastened to the laths, 
no plaster or other covering being required. It had 
a slightly uneven tone, a little brown showing in 
places and was very pleasing. The floor was stained 
one tone darker and the chairs were painted a bright 
yellow. The rest of the furniture was of raffia. 
There were a few hand-made rugs on the wall and 
some Java prints for curtains, no shades being used. 
Some such scheme would be attractive in your cot- 
tage. 

You do not mention the color of the exterior. 
Green paint is a good thing to fall back upon in time 
of doubt, but if one wishes to be more original there 
is a stain that gives to boards that silver gray 
which is usually found only in very old houses where 
no paint has been used and where for a hundred 
years more or less, time and the weather have beer 
quietly at work. 


AN EXTERIOR STAIN 

We must paint our house soon and would be glad 
of your suggestions. The building§{has park-like 
surroundings, but the trees are very high and are 
trimmed so as to give a clear vista for a long distance. 

The color scheme is now an apple-green shingled 
roof, ivory white body, cornice and ornaments light 
yellow, and columns and moldings dead white. 
While we consider this perfect, the dead white be- 
comes grimy so soon from the effect of soft coal in 
the vicinity, we would like to change the white or 
the whole scheme if necessary. What can you sug- 
gest? Of course we can follow this scheme again 
if you consider it the only thing proper for a colonial 
house. A. M. T. 

There are several appropriate schemes for a colo- 
nial house which would be more serviceable than the 
present treatment. One is a colonial yellow paint 
for the body of the house, white trim, white columns, 
and green roof; the other is light stone gray for the 
body of the house, green trim, white columns, and 
green roof; another is stone gray for both body and 
columns, and green for rooi and trim. The latter is 
a ‘‘two-color” treatment and is practicable in a 
town where soft soal is burned. It is a pity to lose 
the white columns for they add so much to the fine 
effect. Possibly if the body of the housejwere a 
darker tone, the white details might be retained. 








THE PILLAR PROBLEM 


Will you kindly advise me in regard to the inte- 
rior decoration of my house? It is two-story shin- 
gled, stained a natural color with cream trimmings. 

The furniture for living-room is to be mahogany. 
The dining-room will be the light shade of English 
oak, dull finish. The furniture for hall not yet 
selected. There is a great quantity of woodwork 
exposed — large pillars between hall and living- 
room, and the same between living-room and dining- 
room. One bedroom mahogany furniture, the 








Out of Sight after the Wash 


No dis- 
figuring clothes - posts to mar the 
lawn. Holds 150 feet of line. The 
sensible clothes dryer for particular 
people—at prices within reach of all. 


Fold it up; put it away. 


Write for Catalog 73. Do tt now 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 
399 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 
Also Balcony Dryers 











[HOUSE SEWAGE 


Readily purified and completely disposed of 


WITHOUT SEWERS 


Owners of Summer Homes, Country Mansions, Suburban 
Homes, High-Class Farms, Private Institutions, etc.. should 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET No. 7 


HOUSE-SEWACE DISPOSAL CO. 
Tel. 2335 Normal 6515 Normal Ave., Chicago 


Did You Ever Use Press Clippings? 


Do you want everything printed in the newspapers, magazines, 
and trade press of the United States on any particular subject? 
Send us your order describing what you want us to clip, en 
close $3.00, and we will send you our service for one month, 
mailing you daily or weekly al! clippings found on your topic. 


United States Press Clipping Bureau 
1326-1334 Republic Bidg. State and Adams Sts. 
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Ventilating Grate 


will make vour fireplace a perpetual pleasure, Burns 
wood, coal or gas, Unlike the ordinary grate, it produces 
an even temperature throughout one or several rooms, and 
gives four times the heat of any other grate made, Its 
special feature is a fresh air pipe which draws pure air 
from out-doors and sends it heated into the room, while 
the impure air passes up the chimney. Perfect ventilation 
is thus assured. 


Send for Our Free Book 


It fully explains the principle of the Jackson Grate, shows 
the numerous styles and gives full information with prices, 


Sfectal catalogue of andirons and 
fireplace fittings mailed on request 


E. A. Jackson & Bro., 47 Beekman St., New York 
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_ Slobe Wernicke ‘Elasti¢ Bookcases 


The reason one sees so many Globe“Wervicke 
‘*E lastic’’ Book-cases in choice homes is because 
people who know usually purchase the best that 
money can buy. 

They patronize the leading furniture dealer where 
they reside, and thus you find Slobe- Wer icke ‘‘Elastic’’ 
Book-cases not only in the best homes, but carried 
in stock by first-class dealers. 

We have about 1500 such agents who handle 
Globe“Wervicke ‘‘Elastic’’ Book-cases exclusively 
























It is the only sectional book-case having a patented 
door equalizer that controls the receding door so 
that it slides freely and easily, and made in eight 
different finishes of quartered Oak and Mahogany 


dull and polish. 

Where not represented, we shi 
freight paid—prices uniform everyv 

Write for catalogue 107 L and agency list. 


approval— 





She Globe-Wernieke Co. 


CINCINNATI 
Branch Stores: New York, 380-382 Broadway; Chicago, 224-228 Wabash Avenue; Boston, 91-95 Federal Street 
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SUPERIORITY is the key note of success. Pure color ground in England 
as fine as artist colors combined with Preserving Oils have made 


DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAINS 
superior to all others. Send for sample boards to 


Tene, 





DEXTER BROTHERS’ COMPANY, 103-105-107 Broad St., Boston 
“ AGENTS: 
M. HOOKER CO., 57 W. Randolph Street, Chicago bf HUESTON, 22 East, 22nd Street, New York 
JOHN D. S. POTTS, aus Race Street, Philadelphia i McDONALD, 619 The G t, Grand Rapids 
F. T. CROWE & CO., Seattle, Spokane, pees, Wash., and Portland, Or 

















Cottage Chair—Leather Seat 


Suggestion 


Our Specialty is 
Cottage Furniture 


(Simple in line and we" built ) 


DAPTED to Shore and Country Houses. 

Can be furnished unfinished or stained 

to match interior decorations. A request will 

bring a package containing 200 distinctive pat- 

terns. Visitors are invited to inspect speci- 
men pieces displayed in our warerooms. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
32 CANAL STREET 


BOSTON 




















t bird’s-eye maple. The den (upstuairs) to be 
hed with weathered oak. 

uld be glad of any information you could 

me regarding the different tints to be used for 

= the color of woodwork, and 

regarding pre tty window curtains 

ypen staircase leads from the reception hall. 

ng so much of the woodwork exposed has made 

ficult for me to select colors for same, with the 

re mentioned. I do not care for the dark 

ints so often used on wi alls in living- rooms, 

n that particular room. That seems to 

ular color to be used with mahogany 

"| like different shades of brown and 

P. LL. fF. 


also some 


ich woodwork is exposed it is difficult 
miscellaneous furniture. Painting 
< white in the hall and the living-room 

1 good plan, also in the bedrooms. White 
lways a good background for mahogany 
cts do not realize what complications in 
oration they create by dividing rooms 
ns of pillars. Such a scheme is only 
n the furniture can be selected for the 
It is extremely difficult to adapt the house 
lready purchased. To get the best 
dwork of all the rooms thus thrown 


suld be stained one tone and the furni- 
o harmonize. 

hods seem open to you; to paint the 
white or to stain it a uniform light brown 

nge the furniture as best you can. 
rong green once used in living-rooms has 
» a more subdued shade; browns, tans 
lors are in good taste. We would ad- 
e color for the hall and for the living- 
i the same kind of furniture for both. You 
more harmonious effect this way. Por- 
ll be unnecessary between the hall and the 


t between the living-room and the 
om a double-faced portiére matching the 
help matters. 

















ZZ0ni's 
COMPLEXION ual” 


eautifies without injuring the skin, It is entirely 
free from harmful ingredients and is prepared of 
purest materials. The Wooden Box 
retains the delicate perfume until 
the last speck is gone. Sold 
& everywhere. Insist on 
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F you want to know more about Oriental rugs 

before purchasing, write for our interesting folders: 

Weave, Wool and Dye; How to take care of Rugs; 
Rugs to order from the Orient. 
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890 Broadway 
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~ ELECTRIC ne Cas Reading Sea of i 
kinds, for library, music room or boudoir. 
All of superb and distinctive design. Every 
detail in the making of the glass and the finish 
of the bronze has been most carefully executed 
to the last detail with due regard to the har- 
mony of the entire piece. A wide range in 
price from the moderate to the most costly. 


HOUSE LIGHTING 


in every detail from the top to the bottom. Din- 
ing room, hall, drawing room and libra 4 fixtures. 
O 


Wall Brackets, Floor Lamps and Torchieres. 


In harmonious groups or as separate lighting objects. 


Estimates furnished on request 
The Tobey Furniture € The Bailey, Banks & Biddle Co The Cobb-Eastman Co. 
Chicago hiladelphia Boston 
Morgan & Allen Co Maxwell, Fo thes & Stillman Co Scruggs-V andervoort-Barney Co. 
San Francisco kee St. Louis 
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The Fountain of the Dragons— Villa D’Este 
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HOUSE BUILDING NOTES 


N house building there are usually 
three paramount questions to decide, 
all more or less difficult. The first 
is the cost of the proposed dwelling, 
the second is the style, and the third relates to 
the choice of an architect. The location is a 
subject by itself, often determined by cir- 
cumstances which are not under the control of 
the builder. When it can be made a matter 
of preference it becomes the chief considera- 
tion to which months, sometimes years of 
thought, are given. When the site of the 
house has been determined and the cost 


r- _ 





House of R. L. Burton, Esq., Woodmere, L. I. Charles 


Barton Keen, Architect. 


approximately decided, the real joy of house 
building begins. 

Someone has said that the most successful 
new houses are those we build on paper while 
living in the old ones. That there is a grain 
of truth in this statement will be 
recognized by all who build. The 
old house, in spite of its faults 
had associations which the new 
house may take years to create, 
and on the purely material side 
there must be some disappoint- 
ments no matter how good the 
work or how satisfactory the 
result. Few people have the 
training, or even the imagination 
to foresee how elevations and 
plans will look when actually exe- 
cuted. If they had, there would 
be fewer disappointments, and 
an architect’s lot would be a 
happier one. 

Staircases, to mention one 
point have doubtless caused 
more misunderstandings than 
any other one feature of house 
building. They look one way 
on paper and, frequently quite 
another when built. The ar- 
chitect is seldom to blame in 





Stable of R. L. Burton House. Charles Barton Keen, Architect 


these matters although he often fails to 
realize that things which are clear to him are 
not always so to his client. 

If models of all the would-be houses could 
be executed in plaster, there would be fewer 


ensions of a room, the height of a ceiling 
even the width of a hearth. Learn, says 
architect, what 20x 18 really means, and 
not imagine that a room 12 x 12 is going 
e large; study windows particularly if yoy 


mistakes and misunderstandings THI casements, and decide upon the neces. 
House BEAvTIFUL offers the suggestion as number of closets. 
a happy solution of the woes of builders and Many architects undoubtedly do their 


architects. It would be more expensive it 


work when everything is left in their 
the beginning but cheaper in the end for it 


ls, the style, cost and general plan of 


would cost less to remodel the model than to house first being determined. Others 
remodel the house. We suggest this scheme, prefer to work in closer touch with the 
or else a self imposed kindergarten course in ners. It is undoubtedly true that an 


House at Woodmere, L. I. Charles Barton Keen, 


Architect 
house building, not architecture, which is quite ional client is a real inspiration to an 
a different matter. Many people who are well tect 
rooted and grounded in ‘‘styles’’ and who working out the plans the mistress of 
would blush to confuse French and English ouse is often master of the situation. She 
Gothic are quite helpless in guessing the vs the number of rooms needed for herfam- 


ily and is the best judge of many 
minor points, particularly in the 
matter of bedrooms. When it 
comes to the kitchen the archi- 
tect is often better equipped. 
t is a singular fact that kitchens 
planned by mere man are more 
convenient than those planned 
by woman. Men usually have 
a far better grasp of time-saving 
and labor-saving devices than 
women. This condition harks 
back to an earlier civilization. 
Man from the first was obliged 
to count time. Time represented 
money. It may be said that 
time represents money to many 
women. Yes, but it is a new 
condition; it is not an inherited 
one. And this brings us to the 
modern kitchen, which under 
the hand of the up-to-date 
architect has dwindled in size 
until the old time roomy kitchen, 
planned by woman, is a thing of 
12 
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the past. Those dear 
old kitchens were 
often great successes 
as sitting-rooms, they 
made homelike, 
cheery dining-rooms, 
but as places to cook 
in they left much to 
be desired. 

The new, small 
kitchen saves time 
and labor and many, 
many steps. It has 
added space to the 
ground floor plan. 
The living-room 
grows as the kitchen 
shrinks. In fact the 
large living-room is 
made possible by the 
shrinkage in the 
kitchen and in the 
hall. The gradual 
expansion of the old 
time narrow hall into 
the reception hall 
and its decline in pop- 
ularity in favor of the 
smaller entrance hall 
are phases of modern 
house building. 

A very modern architect predicts the house 
of one large room, a small electric kitchen 
attached, and an enormous enclosed porch 
with facilities for outdoor sleeping. Wheth- 
er housekeepers will care for his scheme 
or not is a question, but it is undoubtedly 
true that the comparatively small kitchen, 
the big porch and the generous living-room 
have come to stay. 

There are certain types of houses where a 
large hall is a necessity, where the living-room 
must conform to the general proportions of 
the other rooms and where any other ar- 
rangement would be extremely faulty. In 
colonial houses the hall must always be an 
important feature. To reduce its dimen- 
sions would spoil not only the hall but the 
entire ground floor. There must be an im- 
posing staircase and the main room of the 
house should not be so large as to dwarf the 
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Office of the Woodmere Land Association, L. I. 





others. These conditions, well known to 
architects, are sometimes ignored by clients 
who wish to combine the formality of a 
colonial exterior with an informal and irreg- 
ular interior. The compromising between 
what an architect knows to be right and 
what a client thinks is right has resulted in 
many failures in house building. Other 
failures and often costly ones are those 
where, under a mistaken idea of economy, 
a house is built without an architect. A few 
houses thus built are successes —so few 
that when we find one we hail it as something 
very unusual. And the successful home- 
made house, what is it? It is simple. 
That is one reason why it is good, and the 
wise designer has followed some well known 
and accepted model, an old New England 
farmhouse, a Dutch colonial homestead or 
something equally well defined. 

Most people who elect to design their own 
homes are not so wise. They wish a tower. 
Why, it is hard to say — for tower rooms are 
difficult to furnish, to say nothing of the 


Charles Barton Keen, Architect 


ugliness of amateur 
towers from without. 
They have other 
wishes vague or cléar, 
all of which they try 
to harmonize in one 
house. Home-made 
homes are usually 
built around a plan. 
An architect can 
reconcile the desired 
plan with an appro- 
priate exterior and it 
is on this point, if 
for no other that it 
is economy to call in 
the trained hand and 
the trained mind. 

Few people would 
attempt to be their 
own lawyers, few in- 
deed care to be their 
own doctors, yet 
many people feel 
quite equal to the 
task of building a 
house. Yet the archi- 
tect has spent quite 
as much time in prep- 
aration for his life 
work as the lawyer 
and the physician and may be considered 
an equal benefactor. 

Illustrations speak louder than descrip- 
tions. The houses reproduced herewith repre- 
sent many styles and a varying scale of prices. 
They are chosen from different localitiés 
and show how different conditions have 
been met. 

In the work of Mr. Charles Barton Keen, 
we have three decidedly pleasing exteriors 
combined with interiors which are well 
worth studying. These houses are at Wood- 
mere, Long Island, where Mr. Keen is repre- 
sented by a number of dwellings. Farm 
house motifs have been splendidly adapted to 
local conditions and the results are very 
satisfactory. The home built for Mr. Bur- 
ton shows one treatment of the theme and 
that for the Land Association another. The 
stable of the Burton dwelling is given, while 
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the first and second floor plans of the Associa- 
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By. way of contrast, in architectural style 


tion house are reproduced. From such a_ price and locality, is Mr. Howard Shaw’s brick 


real estate office it ought to be possible to house built for Mr. B. G. Work, Akron, Ohio 
sell all the available land in ‘Woodmere. It has the well-defined roof lines and vigorous 
It is both house and office — a combination window treatment for which Mr. Shaw is well 
which is growing in popularity in many known. Thestable with its walls and enclos 


country places. 


ures belongs to the estate of Mrs. F. M. Work 


Small railway stations in this country and isa good example of the modern scheme 
were once eyesores. Many of them to-day of making every detail conform to a general 
add charm to the landscape and form a most _ picturesque treatment. 


inviting approach to a town. Well designed In the suburban home of William C. Sher- 
and partially covered with vines, they are a wood, Esq., Duluth, we see a free rendering 


marked contrast to the dreary packing boxes of colonial with a particularly fine doorway 


which once masqueraded as stations. 
improvement has not stopped with 


station. Post offices, real estate offices 


The The large hall, also reproduced, has many 
the good points. The fireplace seems to us not 


and quite justifiable and a better effect would 


other buildings of a public nature have con- have been gained had the treatment beet 
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and show a most attractive combina- 
‘f white paint, old-fashioned papers, and 


furniture. The wall paper of the 


; of a type often recommended in our 


being particularly adapted to 


il interiors, especially for rooms where 
ire no pictures. There is a quaintnesg 


flavor about a large figured 


] 


hich makes it most appropriate for 

f this character. 

hall of the Thompson house hag a 
se which holds well to colonial lines, and 
place which is simplicity itself. The 
throughout is well designed with 
| deal of characteristic detail in the way 
ldings, cornices, ete. ; 
periments in remodeling have been 





House of B. G. Work, Esq., Akron, Ohio. Mrs. F. M. Work’s Stable, Akron, Ohio. 


Howard Shaw, Architect 


formed to the new idea — new for America, more simple. There is a feeling of space 


that it is no longer necessary for the useful to and light about the house, however, which 
be ugly. Not all the new buildings are so makes it homelike and livable 


successful as Mr. Keen’s design for the office 
and home of the real estate agent in Wood- very consistent example « 
mere, but all are steps in the right direction. 


he home of P. B. Thompson, Esq., is 


| 


f colonial design 


ing and is decorated and furnished in the 


The Woodmere house has a gambrel roof same style. Three views of the interior ary 


and a style of window which Mr. 
Keen has used with marked 
effect in the Burton residence. 
There is nothing about the place 
to suggest that any business is 
carried on except the hanging 
sign, which bears the words 
‘“Woodmere Land Association 
Office.” The interior shows a 
large living hall which is ex- 
plained by the fact that the 
room designated ‘‘living-room” 
on the plan is used as the office. 
The latter room has a separate 
entrance and does not interfere 
with the lifeof the home. There 
are two porches; one an enclosed 
family porch, the other serving 
as an approach to the business 
portion of the building. Painted 
white, with a silver gray roof 
and well surrounded with trees, 
the house is a charming model for 
an inexpensive summer house. 





Entrance — William C. Sherwood House, Duluth, Minn 


Howard Shaw, Architect 


time to time in our pages. We 
a billiard room in an old farm 


which has lately been remodeled, 


and refurnished. Two of the 


tain the original paneling, several 


in the old-fashioned patterns 
while the billiard-room is hung 
in a plain fiber paper. There is 
no gas or electricity, and_arti- 
ficial light is provided by lamps 
ind candles. 

Of new houses two by Bragdon 
& Hillman, are reproduced, built 
respectively for C. F. Wray, Esq., 
of Rochester, and Frank D. 
Russell, Esq., also of Rochester. 
Both are built on small lots, are 
near the sidewalk and in close 
proximity to other buildings. 
They offer nothing new, but are 
good examples of sane, livable, 
suburban houses. They follow 
on the lines of the old-fashioned 
square” dwelling but are in- 
terpreted with a good deal of 
freedom and a keen eye for 
comfort. 

\ German rendering of the 
square home may be seen in 
the country home of an artist, 
designed by Schilling and 
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Graebuer of Dresden. 


tural scheme which is pleasing 
though quite unAmerican. The 
ground floor plan is reproduced 
together with a picture of the 
hall. The rooms of the lower floor 
comprise a hall, studio, smoking 
-room, parlor, dining-room, bed 
room and kitchen. Well to the 
front are the bedroom and the 
kitchen, while the parlor and the 
dining-room are located in the 
rear. This arrangement has been 
well set forth in. several houses 
recently built in this country 
and has many arguments in its 
favor. It does away with untidy 
rear doors, but the” kitchen, if 
promoted to the front of the 
house,’ must} be odorless as well 
as’ noiseless, else the scheme is 
a failure. Such a plan needs a 
remarkable | cook, and a no less 
remarkable mistress in order to 
be a success. 


Here we find a combi- 
nation of stucco and red tile, and an architec- 


Main Entrance — William C. Sherwood House, Duluth, Minn. 


The relation between the outside and the 
the inside of a house is far closer than it used 
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Hall— William C. Sherwood House 
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decorative schemes of the interior. 


hile Vg Te. Ryne 


to be and the architect often has a part in the 


Combi- 
ning the two arts— architecture 
and interior decoration — has had 
a great deal to do with the im- 
provement of four homes. No 
one is better equipped,to suggest 
a general treatment for the inside 
of the house than the person who 
has designed the outside. In the 
case of period rooms, where man- 
tles, doors and moldings have been 
especially designed, the architect 
is usually well qualified to sug- 
gest what is needed to complete 
the room, often to design the 
furniture and accessories. But un- 
less it is his own home his par- 
ticular value will lie along the 
lines of. suggestion.’ ‘ Here he can 
be of great assistance, accepting 
the somewhat difficult role offa 
consulting and advisory board. It 
is a wise home maker who will 
realize the importance of such 
advice often abandoning pet plans 
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Hall in the P. B. Thompson House 


of her own in the light of a sounder judg- 
ment and a wider experience. 

All architects are not successful ‘color- 
ists. Many have a better grasp of line 
than color and do not add to their laurels 
when they decide the decorative schemes 
of their houses; others have as true an 
eye for color as for line and their advice is 
invaluable. 

Color plays so important a part in our 
comfort, pleasure, even health that its im- 
portance cannot be estimated. It is a 
powerful factor, seldom receiving the con- 
sideration it merits— else there would be 
fewer unsuccessful houses; fewer homes 
where in spite of the architect’s good 
work, the rooms are failures. Faulty 
color treatment and too many small ob- 
jects are deadly enemies to success. What 
availeth the fine proportions of a room, 
the well designed doors and mantels, and 
the beautiful woodwork if the walls are to 
be ruined by glaring paper or every bit 
of space covered with pictures and bric-a- 
brac? We sympathize with one architect 


Billiard-room in a Remodeled Farm House 


Fireplace in the Hall. 
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Dining-room, P. B. Thompson House 


hitect and decorator have done 


ork, the real home feeling must be 
uted by the occupants. Books and 


tures and the various things which we 


vw 


to be useful and believe to be 


tiful have their place quite as much 
a 


eres 


‘ug on the floor or the paper on the 
The personal touch, the “human 


t’’ is absolutely necessary. But we 


ontend that restraint is desirable in 


ing 


t¢ 


Ho 


gs; in the arrangement of the parlor 
1s well as in the larger issues of life. 


wever interested the mistress of the 
may be in the exterior of her home 


he interior that arouses her keenest 
usiasm. A love of planning, arranging, 


ranging is an inherited instinct 


woman and it is here that she will 


ith suecess or defeat. If many 
have been ruined by the final 
quite as many have been re- 
by them. We are all familiar 
uses of poor interior finish, bad 
and faulty construction which 


been rescued from ugliness by the 


inds of their mistress. 
House Beautiful has published a 


r of interiors, planned by amateurs 





room, Showing Simple Treatment 
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House of Frank D, Russell, Esq., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bragdon & Hillman, Architects 


which have been of exceptional interest. Many 
housekeepers possess the decorative gift to a 
high degree, having a strong feeling for color 
and an unerring taste. But all are not thus 
endowed. To such, the architect and the 
decorator can be of untold assistance. Many 
homes are the joint work of the archi- 
tect, the decorator and the owners, and this 
arrangement when possible, seems an ideal 
one. 

The subject of color is such an extensive 
one that it can be treated but briefly in a sin- 
gle article. It presents so many phases and 
is so governed by personal preferences, likes 
and dislikes that few hard-and-fast rules can 
be made. That vellow brightens and ex- 
pands, that red darkens and contracts, that 





blue is cold and brown warm are well known. 
The old theory that red was always cheerful 
and would make a north room cozy has ex- 
ploded. No rooms were so dreary as the red 
dining-rooms of two decades ago. A red vel- 
vet paper was usually selected for the wall, 
presenting a surface of solid color, with few 
lights and’‘shadows. The curtains were deep- 
ly red and the carpet was of like hue. By 
contrast, on the theory of the spectrum, high- 
ly sensitive people saw green spots. 

A depressing dining-room did not aid di- 
gestion. Breakfasting in such a place was a 
poor beginning for the day. But no one 
blamed the dining-room for either the indi- 
gestion or the blues of the household. Wood- 
work of that day was heavy and ponderous. 
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SECOND STORY PLAN 


House of Mr. C. F. Wray, Rochester, N. Y. 
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House of C. F. Wray, Esq., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bragdon & Hillman, Architects 


The furniture was built on heavy lines and on 
the whole the room which more than any other 
should have been cheerful was the most de- 
pressing in the house. We have traveled a 
long way in house building and interior 
decoration since the day of the red velvet wall- 
paper and the marble-topped sideboard. We 
no longer place red in dark rooms nor do we 
select velvet papers when we wish to bnghten 
walls. 

Red to be attractive should be used in well 
lighted rooms, and to be an agreeable back- 
ground for furniture, pictures and people 
should not be the harsh color often sold to the 
unwary. 

There are terra-cottas, Venetian reds, In- 
dian reds, ete., which under some circum- 
stances are delightful, but the wise decorator, 
amateur, or professional, will consult the fam- 
ily tastes before using any of the red family. 
In a large house where there are a living-room, 
a reception-room, and a library, one room 
may well be red, but where one room does 
duty for the three a quieter, more restful 
background is better. A few years ago green 
was the universal choice for the main room of 
the house, and there is so much to be said in 
favor of this color that there is little oppor- 
tunity for argument. Brown, long neglected 
by decorators, is now enjoying the popularity 
accorded to green, and a brown living-room 
is hard to surpass. Particularly with stained 
woodwork and arts and crafts furniture there 
is much to be said in praise of this color. A 
brown scheme lightened by clear yellow or 
deep orange, and relieved by a dash of green 
is a pleasant thing to live with, seldom 
becomes monotonous and holds its own 
through varying fashions. 

The blue and white dining-room and the 
yellow dining-room have gradually usurped 
the place of the all red dining-room. They 
are adapted to either colonial or half-timbered 
treatments and are so simple of execution 
that it is difficult to go astray. The beauty 
of yellow walls, with white paint and mahog- 
any furniture is so well known as to need 
little emphasis. This combination makes for 











Sketch of a Country House for an Artist 
Schilling & Graebuer, Architects, Dresden 


cheer and good-will in comparison of which. 


the old red dining-room becomes an abode of 
gloom. With dark woodwork, deep yellow 
is also satisfactory and if the exposure be a 
northern one it is a good solution of the color 
problem. 


Halls are not so easy of disposal — for, as 
Mr. Samuel Weller said of quite a different 
topic, they are so “‘warious.” Halls are 
large, small, light, dark, long, narrow and 
many other things. If they are reception- 
rooms they cannot be treated as entrances, and 
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Ground Plan of a House for an Artist 


if they are the latter, it is folly to treat them as 
anything else. One thing only must be re- 

that no matter how small the 
t furnishes the keynote of the interior. 
Visitors in good standing enter by the main 


loor and first appearances, good or otherwise, 


} 
met ered 


are hard to dispel. A beautiful living-room, 
a charming dining-room, an immaculate 
kitel do not excuse an uninteresting en- 














N extremely valuable book to both the stu- 
dent and the housewife is ‘Textiles and 
Clothing,” by Kate Heintz Watson, pub- 
lished by the American School of Household 
Economics, Chicago. It is written in a clear, 

convincing manner, and is admirably illustrated 
by half-tones and line drawings. The author has a 
firm grasp of her subject which comes only with 
experience, backed by knowledge and rare insight. 
Mrs. Watson is a graduate of the Armour Institute 
of Technology, a former instructor in domestic art 
at Lewis Institute, and at present a lecturer at the 
University of Chicago. She is moreover, a practical 
weaver and has long been known by her successful 
experiments with vegetable dyes; a true craftsman 
who has put her theories to practical tests and 
written about them for the benefit of other crafts- 
men and students, and particularly for housewives 
of limited means who have to work out problems 
all their own. 

The book opens with a brief history of primitive 
methods of spinning and weaving. ‘Nothing is 
definitely known of the origin of these arts; all is 
conjecture,” says the author. ‘They doubtless 
had their origin long before mention is made of them 
in history; but these crafts — spinning and weaving 
—modified and complicated, were distinctively 
woman’s employment. The very primitive type of 
—- where no spindle was used, was to fasten 
the strands of goat’s hair or wool to a stone which 
was twirled round until the yarn was sufficiently 
twisted, when it was wound upon the stone and the 
process repeated over and over.”” The next method, 
we are told, was the spindle. Later the distaff was 
used for holding the bunch of wool, flax or other 
fibres. The spinning-wheel worked by means of a 
treadle was invented in the early part of the six- 
teenth century and was a great improvement over 
the earlier method. This chapter is illustrated most 
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attractively by an Italian woman spinning flax with 
a spindle and distaff, a Russian peasant spinning 
with the flax held on a frame, a little Puritan maid 
spinning with a crude wheel and distaff, a colonial 

me working at a wool wheel, and by a colonial 
flax wheel, with an action seven times that of the 
hand spindle, by a Dutch wheel and by various 
Indian and oriental looms. 

Mrs. Watson makes the interesting point that no 
textiles of primitive people were woven in definite 
measurements. ‘‘ The cloth was made of the size 
and shape to serve the purpose for which it was de 





signed. The mat, robe or blanket had tribal out- 
lines and proportions and was made according to the 
materials and the use of common forms that pre- 
vailed among the tribes. The designs were always 
conventional and sometimes monotonous; the 
decoration never interfered with its use. The uni 
formity in textile, basketry or pottery aiter acquir 
ing a family trait was never lost sight of. Their 
designs were suggested by the nz 
which they were familiar.”’ 


atural objects with 


FIBERS AND FABRICS 


Under the head of “Fibers,” cotton, wool, flax, 
ramie, jute, hemp and silk are discussed, together 
with a description of modern methods of carding, 
spinning and weaving. ‘Dyeing’ is next treated 
in an extremely interesting chapter devoted to 
mordant colors, aniline dyes, natural dyestuffs, 
block and machine printing, and kindred sub 


cts. 

Under “Fabrics,” we find a description of cotton 
goods, linens, woolens, and silks with their various 
subdivisions, in connection with which there is an 
extended glossary. Following come test questions 
based on the subjects thus far discussed 

Part Second is devoted to ‘‘Clothing’”’ and may be 
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call treatise on practical dressmaking. It cov- 
ers the subject carefully and is both entertaining and 
instructive. Every step is illustrated and it is a 
surp! that so prosaic a subject can be made so 
interesting. We quote from a short chapter “Con- 
struction and Ornament for Dress” as it expresses 
perfectly House Beautiful principles. ‘Both in 
arc] ire and dress, construction should be dec- 
orate lecoration should never be purposely con- 
struc The general proportions may be good, 
but t nstant ornament is attempted, the architect 
or the dressmaker reveals how much of an artist he 
is. To put ornament in the right place — where 
it ser a purpose is indeed difficult; to render 
that ornament at the same time an added beauty 
and ar pression of the desired unity is far more 
All decoration should be planned to enrich — not 
to a All jewelry or ornament should form a 
note e general harmony of color — a decorative 
toucl 1dd beauty and to be subordinated to the 
obj rated. We see gowns totally lacking in 
good Its because too much has been attempted. 
The v r has not considered the effect as a whole, 
but | gratified her liking for a multiplicity of 
ornaments which would perhaps be good in them- 
selve ipplied separately, but which becomes an 
incongruous mixture when brought together on one 
garment Such a gown is like a house with colonial 
porti Elizabethan gables, Norman towers, Vene- 
tian 1 ndas and Eastlake mantels. 
rl ject of color in relation to costume is one 
vhich Mrs. Waston is splendidly qualified to handle, 
and rnestly hope that she will sometime write 
» | ut it, going into greater detail than the 
space scope of the present volume permit. 
Textiles and Clothing. By Kate Heintz Watson. 
Published by the American School of Household 
Econ s, Chicago. Price, $1.00. 
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ON BEING SICK 


SOME CONSIDERATION OF THE PATIENT AND THE WELL-WISHER 


ASON snorted. 
cuss. 
“Sick! how can you say the word? 
How can any one consider being sick 
this glorious day?” 

We were lolling on the beach watching the 
bold green and white crashing of the surf. 
Further out the blue waters were streaked 
with purple; on the horizon the masts and 
smoke-stack of a steamer grew slowly taller 
and we watched the never-tiring proof of our 
elobe’s rotundity. The sand was deliciously 
warm and dry to the touch, the sun gave a 
gracious heat, tempered by the intoxicating 
ozone that blew out of the north. It was a 
divine day; and we were as gods. 

All except poor Mrs. Norman, whose maid 
helped her home for her ordered sleep, carry- 
ing pillows, umbrella and rugs. She waved 
us a rueful goodbye with one thin hand. 

Clarissa, wriggling her fingers into the sand, 
rehearsed ‘“‘ Nap and massage; so many hours 
out of doors; medicine, so and so often; tonic, 
night and morning; salt rub; glass of milk 
every three hours, — peptonized, of course; 
six raw eggs a day, Can’t walk, mustn't 
talk; mustn’t read; mustn't think, if she can 
help it.” 

“Ye dogs and little physics!” parodied 
Jason, ‘‘is life worth living on those terms? 
Better be buried at once.”’ He dumped a 
heap of sand over Clarissa’s hand, shaped and 
smoothed it into a brown mound and stuck a 
flat stone emphatically up at one end. 

While Clarissa was resurrecting, I reflected 
over an invalid I knew in my younger and 
poorer days, who could only lie on a sofa all 
day, and eat special kinds of untempting food 
measured out in small quantities, and take 
the air in horse cars, — it was before the day 
of the electric trolley. She was unable to 
walk more than a block and not wealthy 
enough to have a carriage often. I, who 
could and often did walk three miles to save a 
nickel, was so sorry for her. ‘Oh well,” she 
said, ‘‘we all have some cross, and I might 
have been poor!” The tone of devout grati- 
tude for an escaped horror was a great sur- 
prise to me. : 

Another thankful soul is the hardest worker 
of my acquaintance. He says he enjoys noth- 
ing so much as being sick. He never takes a 
holiday, but when the doctor absolutely orders 
it, when with a clear conscience he can stay 
away from his infernal business, and lie in his 
heavenly bed, know that it is the right thing, 
know that his imperative duty is to rest! rest! 
rest!!! he is beatific. He smiles all over. 
Some folks when ill want a great deal of at- 
tention, but he prefers to be left in peace. 
He doesn’t want any one coming in to see 
him; he doesn’t want to bother talking to 
them; and if there is one question he hates 
answering worse than another, it is “‘ How do 
you feel now?” He doesn’t want to think 
about his feelings. 

I like to be left alone, too; but I feel terri- 


He is an unsympathetic 


By ISABEL McDOUGALL 


bly injured if I require anything and have to 
get it for myself. Nobody to so much as give 
me a glass of water. Nobody to pull down 
the shade and keep the sun out. Nobody to 
pull up the shade and let the light in. No- 
body to open the window; nobody to get me 
an extra blanket when I am uncomfortably 
chilly — growing colder every minute — go- 
ing to have rheumatism and be crippled all 
my days for want of a little ordinary human 
attention. Seems to me I’d have been willing 
to just get another covering for some one who 
felt as bad as I do! 


Boarding House Benevolence 


Oh, and the people in your boarding house 
who make such useless offers! You have to 
be polite and grateful, just as if they did you 
any good. ‘‘ Now, besure and let me know if 
you need anything,” says Mrs. Lummer. 
Idiot! imbecile! Does she expect you to 
climb up two flights to tell her that they for- 
got the salt on your breakfast tray? 

Or Mrs. Moony comes in at noon with, 
“‘Isn’t there something I can do for you? I 
would be only too happy, I am sure.” You 
grin and look grateful, when you want to 
throw your medicine bottle at her. Your 
medicine, that you had to wait until eleven 
for any one to go out and order; and then 
the druggist took his time in compounding it 


and sending it over. And the doctor had 
said get it at once and take every half hour. 


You have only had one dose, when by this 
time you should have had three. That much 
delay on the way to getting well! 

How glad you would have been too, for 
some one to straighten your room up earlier. 
The maid didn’t get around to it until after 
the doctor had called, and you did so hate to 
see him in it. He would always associate 
you with tumbled bedclothes, a mussy toilet 
table and a tray of used dishes. And you are 
not a slattern. You are not! you are not! 
You have ever been comfortably aware that 
if not beautiful, you were at least dainty in 
person, dress and surroundings. 

Everybody in a boarding house recom- 
mends a different remedy. You have learned 
to turn a deaf ear to what Cousin Sam did for 
just such a trouble as yours, and what Aunt 
Mary’s old nurse used to say, and the unfail- 
ing prescription of such and such specialists 
and the astonishing treatment that famous 
physician gave the Czar of Russia. Our own 
revered internals may differ in some way from 
those of the common herd, or even from those 
of crowned heads. 

Jason dissents. He says his few ailments 
are those that afflict average humanity; a 
cold, a headache, a sore throat, indigestion, 
or perhaps Job’s comforter. Nearly every 
one has experienced them and knows of some 
relief, and he’d rather be told than not. And 
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Mr. Tinker adds with his neat air of finality: 
“Any one genuinely ill, should call a physi- 
cian and carry out every least order to the 
best of his ability.” 

As if that settled anything! 

Why, our first difficulty is to determine 
whether we are genuinely ill, or only malin- 
gering. And our second is that physicians 
give such indefinite orders and ask so few 
questions. You have to corkscrew every 
scrap of information out of them, and then 
they look surprised that you should not know 
that without asking. Diet? Why, of course; 
thus and thus. But they hadn’t said to. 
May the patient eat this? By no means. 
Well, it had not been forbidden before. Or 
may he eat that? Not unless you want to 
kill him. They had not objected hitherto, 
so he’s been eating it right along. Drink? 
What! it would be pernicious? Oh, this 
thing must be taken hot, must it? They nev- 
er said so till now, and he has always had it 
ice cold. Oh, they regard that casually men- 
tioned symptom asimportant? Then why in 
thunder hadn’t they asked about it, to us it 
seemed quite trifling. 


Throw Physicians to the Dogs! 


An aggravating thing about doctors is 
when you reluctantly part with your shekels 
for a single call — nothing much ails you, but 
it might as well be set right — they agree that 
it is a small matter and add cordially “‘ Look 
in and let me know how you are in a day or 
two.” You don’t want to be rude, but you 
wish they’d remember that calling upon them 
is a pleasure that costs. In a few days you 
are either in bed, or you are well and do not 
wish to waste money complying with their 
friendly invitation. 

We all joined heartily in abusing doctors 
and as for trained nurses — a pox upon your 
trained nurses! Autocrats. Despots. So 
bossy that your maid leaves and you are lucky 
if your cook doesn’t follow her example. Then 
you would have to cook for family, patient 
and nurse as well. Bless your soul! she nev- 
er can cook; she never can even light a fire, 
or won’t demean herself to. 

‘“‘My sister is the best nurse I know,” says 
Mrs. Gusher. ‘She sees that I look my best 
when any one calls” — it is like Mrs. Gusher 
to name that qualification first — ‘‘ My pretty 
new negligee and my hair well arranged, and 
the bed smooth and trim. The very first 
thing she does is to put my room in perfect 
order, a degree more rigidly neat than I keep 
it myself. She puts away a lot of little su- 
perfluities; the books and photographs from 
your desk, embroidered covers and silver 
knicknacks from your dressing table. They 
are merely in the top drawer; when you want 
the manicure set or the ring tray it will be 
forthcoming. Meantime she has a plain 
towel there and on the table by your bed, tow- 
els renewed so constantly that they are always 
immaculate; on them she marshals in military 





heavy gravies. 
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order the bottles, spoons and tumblers that 
must be within reach; also a pad of paper ruled 
off into spaces for recording each dose or tem- 
perature, or food or sleep — everything that 
should go by rule. You never need to burden 
your mind with them. She notes down that 
you slept from one to three, that you had your 
beef tea at three thirty, and all those other 
epochal events that most folks forget or 
wrangle with you about. My sister says, 
“‘Never ask a sick person what he will have to 
eat, but if he expresses any wish, rememberit.”’ 
As a rule no sick person desires things that 
disagree with him. He will turn from many 
a dish that he favors in his normal condition. 
No doctor need bar sweets or rich dishes or 
In that matter we are our 
own best doctors. Any one who has not 
spoiled his natural instincts can safely rely 
upon them. Another thing she insists upon 
is that patients and visitors shall use their 
ordinary conversational tones. No pity on 
one side, no whisper on the other. 


The Joys of Convalescence 


Oh the wisdom of that! Mrs. Gusher’s sis- 
ter and, incidently, Mrs. Gusher, are fast 
acquiring merit in my eyes. There should 
never be any low toned discussion of the pat- 
ient in her room, or just outside either. That 
whispered inquiry in the hall, your sick ears 
always craned to hear it. ‘‘What do you 
think of her to-day ?’’ or “‘ How is her appe- 
tite?” or “‘ Did she pass a good night?” They 
never mentioned your name; that was un- 
necessary; you were SHE, the only she, the 
most important being in the universe. There 
was a certain consoling grandeur about that. 

Yet the joys of convalescence are not what 
they are cracked up to be. Remember 
when your friends are allowed to see you, and 
you manage to smile at them, and they stay 
forever talking of unimportant mundane 
affairs that your mind refuses to follow? By 
and bye they say ‘I’m afraid I am tiring you,” 
And you murmur patiently “Oh no,” when 
you have hardly strength to say it at all. 
Remember that first day of sitting up when 
everybody declares that you are looking 
wonderfully well, and you feel sure they are 
lying; and how nicely you are getting on, and 
you hate them for it? Then by and bye; 
“Don’t you think you have sat up long 
enough?” And you won’t own that you 
have. You are obstinate about holding on. 
Then again “Come, you really ought to go 
back to bed now.” Still you refuse, goodness 
knows why. You feel utterly gone — stom- 
ach caved in — no spine back of it — nothing 
left of you but head and feet — a void be- 
tween. 

You must have noticed how often friends 
bring you the wrong thing. If acids have 
been absolutely forbidden you, they are fated 
to bring baskets of oranges or peaches. 
“Now, do let me see you eat one. I know 
you'll enjoy this fresh fruit.” Or if eggs and 
milk are for any reason banned, it will be 
custards and blanc-manges and creams made 
by their own hands. 

Clarissa belongs to the Flower Mission. 
Distributing blossoms is such a lovely charity, 
isn’t it? Last time she went the rounds of 
the children’s ward one little tyke of a con- 


valescent child followed her out with the wist- 
ful entreaty, ‘Say, Missis, you ain’t gotter 
piecer peach pie fer me, have you?” Her 
father, it seems, was a baker; her joyous in- 
fancy had doubtless been one prolonged feast 
of pastry, and pie was the one thing her young 
soul longed for. 


Ill-directed Attentions 

James Whitcomb Riley says somewhere, 
“Take a man ‘at’s sick an’ send him some 
flowers. You can have fun out of him.” 

“Qh, isn’t that exactly so! doesn’t that 
open up a whole vista before you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Gusher. ‘I have been wondering what 
to take to poor John Crowley in the hospital. 
I cannot stay long with him. He doesn’t 
care to read; he ison astrict diet; he is over- 
whelmed with flowers and fruit. Anyway I 
cannot afford flowers and fruit worth consid- 
ering. Every dollar of mine has to be stretched 
as far as it will go; but I would gladly spend 
one on him.” 

“I know what I’d do with my dollar,” Clar- 
issasaid. ‘‘I’d get tenof the ten cent maga- 
zines, monthlies or weeklies with pictures and 
possibly jokes in them. I once did that and 
my friend told me he enjoyed my bundle of 
magazines more than anything that was 
brought to him. He takes the Atlantic anda 
couple of heavy reviews, but light reading was 
the thing for his then condition. He liked 
looking at the pictures and by and bye he read 
a few jokes and short sketches. I don’t believe 
he bothered with the stories, and I am sure 
he never looked at the serial.’ 

“A serial is enough to make you sick any- 
way,” observed Jason, taking up Clarissa’s 
miniature headstone and cleverly skipping it 
over the waves. 

She was indeed lucky to hit the mark like 
that, for sick folks have such odd likes and dis- 
likes, especially the latter, due presumably to 
the peevishness of physical discomfort. They 
resemble Gwendolen in Daniel Deronda, who 
says: “I dislike what I don’t like so much more 
than I like what I do like.” Once when 
Jason was sick Mrs. Malencontreux brought 
him a carefully arranged tray with what 
would have supremely tempted her own fail- 
ing appetite, a nice little brown pot of baked 
beans. Jason contemplated them solemnly. 
“Thank you, madam,” he said; “Thank you 
a thousand times. And now I’ve thanked 
you — take them away.” 

Every one shouted but Jason. He kept on 
skipping stones with an air of deep reflection. 
““May be I was too ceremonious,”’ he admitted 
presently. ‘“‘Now what are you snickering 
at? That is at least better than being too 
touchingly grateful. As if, poor infirm 
worm that you are, no one ever did you a 
kindness.” 

Sick Talk 

I know what Jason means. He means what 
I call the “‘sick voice.” That languid utterance, 
that pathetic quaver. And the extra benevo- 
lent compassionate tone of the visitor is as 
objectionable as the whine of the visited. I 
have a worthy friend who possibly owes to 
a long invalidhood her trick of pulling out the 
pathetic stop. She annoys me “more than 
Tunkintel” by her note of commiseration to 
where there is nothing to commiserate. 


When she says in her die-away manner: 
“How terribly hard it must be for you to 
stand this hot weather. dear,” I answer 
with all the energetic delight I can summon, 
“Oh, I revel in it! Isn’t it perfectly delj- 
cious!’’ That diseoncerts her some. 

When father has a sick spell he is very easily 
frightened about himself. Mr. Romney. 
from next door comes in and sympathizes 


with him; sits on the ground and tells sad 
stories of the death of kings, as it were. He 
has always known some one with preciseiy 
father’s complaint. ; 
‘‘Seems as if your trouble was the same as 
Julius Morgan’s; he had just that queer kind 
of pain. Right there, isn’t it? Yes; exactly 
where Morgan’s hurt him. Didn’t see a dow 
tor at onee; didn’t think much of it at first, 
you know. Doctor asked how long he’d had 
it; looked grave; didn’t say much, though. 
Of course the doctor knew from the beginning 
that he ecouldn’t do anything. Sent Julius to 
bed. Well, sir! in three days he was dead!” 


What perversity impels well people to tell 
dire tales to the sick, and sick people to com- 
pare symptoms with one another? Nothing 


can be worse than the confidences that go on in 
hospitals when convalescents get together, 
unless it is the experiences a trained nurse 
unfolds at times, without realizing that what 


is to her an interesting scientific fact, is to 
her listeners a nightmare. I knew a woman 


who had been through some operation and 
talked of nothing else all the rest of her life. 
This was the most important, the most dra- 
matic episode of her mortal career, and she 
gave you its full details at breakfast, lunch- 
eon and dinner. 

That is where Christian Science is wise. It 


doesn’t allow that kind of atmosphere about 


its devotees. It doesn’t admit the possibility 
of illness and that goes a long way towards a 


cure 

| knew a cow in Gopunk,” said Mr. Tink- 
ler. ‘‘ I mean I knew a healer in Gopunk, who 
had asick cow. She used to sit in the stable 
and give it treatment; read — you know— 
the book to it. You needn’t laugh. The 
cow got well.” 

Oh, if you are going to talk Christian 
Science —’’ said Jason, getting to his feet, as 
if to move on. There is no denying that 
Jason isa man of prejudices. I think Clarissa 
signalled to him that he might be treading on 
Mrs. Gusher’s toes, for he dropped back, say- 
ing, ‘‘Would that they could cast that 
element out of literature. From Sunday 


school heroes that die and go to Heaven up 
to Tolstoy. After reading ‘Ivan Ilitch’ I 
felt as though I had gone through dissolu- 


tion 


‘Oh, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps,’’ agreed 


Clarrissa. ‘‘ And now — well, I daresay Mrs. 
Wharton has some sufficing artistic reason 
for the horrors she has been taking us through, 
but om 

From this on we talked book talk. Jason 
really is clever at turning the conversation 


when he chooses. 


He (after the refusal)— Had I been rich, perhaps 
your answer would have been quite different. She 

Perhaps. He ut poverty isnocrime. She— 
Oh, yes, it is— and the punishment is hard labor.— 
Illustrated Bits. 
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POOR TASTE ON MODERATE INCOMES| 


HE greatest stumbling block to good furnishing is over-crowding. 
Strip the average room of half its belongings and it is at once im- 
proved. Who has passed through the ordeal of house cleaning and 
not noted the improvements when pictures and bric-a-brac were 
removed. What’a refreshing sense of space was felt! What a 
gain in beauty and repose; even silence — for there is something noisy 
about a room filled to the limit with small tables, lamps and sofa pillows. 
They form a particularly unfortunate trio lamps, pillows and small tables. 
They probably do more to “kill” the average room than any other three 
things. Lamps that burn are a necessity, but lamps used for ornament are 
never useful and seldom beautiful. When placed on small insecure tables 
they serve but one purpose, to add to the gloom and profanity of nations. 
“The mysterious affinity between lamps and small tables has been com- 
mented upon in our columns. Usually the more imposing the lamp the more 
insignificant the table. The same may be said of vases of flowers. They 
are usually placed where they look extremely top-heavy. Possibly they are 
quite safe, but they do not look so, and therefore produce an appearance of 
insecurity which is upsetting to the nerves. In these days of overwrought 
nerves it is worse than senseless to have them upset by such unnecessary 
trifles. 

In the hall picture which we show it isa matter of no surprise to find 
the large lamp and the small table in the foreground. The table in itself 
isnotofiensive. It is Chinese teak of good design, but it was never intended 
for a lamp, nor for mats and doilies nor for American bric-a-brac. 


The hall wherein this table is placed has faults common to halls the 


world over. It is not only poor from a decorative standpoint, but it is 
faulty in construction. The openings are badly arranged being so placed 
that several rooms are seen from the hall. Such openings are permissible 
when well arranged, but never at such angles as seen in these rooms. From 
the hall one may look into four rooms catching confusing glimpses of conflict- 
ing wall papers, porti¢éres and upholstery. There is no repose and the eye 
is wearied before the main rooms of the house are reached. The hall has 
too many pictures, sofa pillows and small pieces of furniture. There is also 
a lack of color harmony, which is particularly unfortunate considering the 
lack of architectural unity. 

In the other illustration we see portions of three rooms. The walls of 
the parlor are papered in a light green stripe and the color is not objection- 
able, except that it is rather pale, forming a lifeless background for gold 
frames and heavy pieces of furniture. In the room are many good things, but 
they are lost sight of in the crowded arrangement. The tables are loaded 
with small articles, many of them quite useless except as receptacles for dust. 
On the walls are oil pictures, etchings and water colors, framed harmoniously, 
but clashing when massed in one room. In the furniture we find a mixture 
of styles in four or five woods — mahogany, ebony, and both weathered and 





A Series of Rooms where the Sins of Commission are Well Set |Forth. 
Pictures and too Much Bric-a-brac . 
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A Poorly Arranged Hall, Showing Faulty 
Construction and Bad Decoration 


golden oak. There are several gilded chairs, At 
the doors are heavy chenille portiéres in a figured 
terra cotta, and the result is neither beauty of 
color nor line. 

The middle room is even less satisfactory from a 
decorative standpoint. There is a continuation of 
the green wall paper, which is a good point, but the 
hopeless array of bric-a-brac ruins the room. On 
the mantel, which is a very bad one, are articles too 
numerous to mention, all small and varied in color. 
The furniture exhibits the same faults found in the 
front room except that there is more of it. Through 
a secoid doorway is a room papered in very dark 
colors, crowded with furniture, pictures, and sofa 
pillows. 

It mav be truthfully said that the houge,could be 
worse. There might be grilles a 6pzv corners. 

A transformation could be.effectet th these rooms 
by a few simple changes“ \df the sniall and trifling 
bric-a-brac were va pon = ey ” as some 
one hax ¥all9ait, the®Sou work would at once begin. 
Most of the Mcfures should follow and the improve- 
ment would’greatly progtess. If the main rooms, 
including the ha}¥f; were papered alike, the portiéres 
and curtains chosen ‘to match the walls, and most of 
the sofa pillowsdiscarded the house, in spite of 
faults in construction, would be pleasant and 
livable. 

We hear a great deal about the simple life and 
the Japanese mode of decoration, but until the 
average woman has courage to hide, banish or give 
away half the ‘ knick-nackery ”’ of her home these 
worthy subjects might be ten porarily shelved. 








SENSATIONALISM IN FRENCH ART 


ARAT in his bath tub and Charlotte 

Corday at him with her poinard, 

literalism complete; there were 

sixteen of them in one Salon not so 
long ago. Of course the French artists love 
to paint nudes — and it is a truly artistic 
effort that of rendering the fine flesh tones 
and the difficult drawing of forms in a nude 
figure. But these murderings were done in 
the bath tub, more or less literally rendered 
in entirety or in part. The half nude Marat 
was somewhat draped with a sheet, as the cus- 
tom of bathers was at the time. This sheet 
was a special providence; excellent for the 
carrying effect in the display of much red 
gore. The young We teh os 
maiden was in the [RS "7 
costume of the time, ; 
high waist and cling- 
ing skirt and her to- 
be-expected inno- 
cence. Thus she 
either raised the‘knife 
or held it to the poor 
man’s heart. In any 
case and without fail, 
the blood flowed over 
the white sheet. Six- 
teen ambitious efforts 
to[catch the public 
gaze and force the 
knowledge of the fine 
way in which their 
painters could handle 
colors and do their 
drawing. How else 
were these unknown 
men to break through 
the crust of indiffer- 
ence and force them- 
selves to the front 
rank of known 
artists? But it must 
be admitted that not 
one of these pictures had anything to recom- 
mend it but the evidence that its maker had 
been to the art school for a long time. But 
each one of them hoped and Marat bled 
profusely. 

There is almost always a sensation du Salon 
at each exhibition; some picture about which 
the crowd gathers. It must be asserted that 
these pictures are frequently of superlative 
excellence as works of art and have the right 
to be admired for the sake of art. But these 
are not the pictures which draw the half edu- 
cated multitude. Forthe generality they are 
always sensational in treatment or subject 
matter. It must be asserted also that in 
case the artists admire and talk much of a 
work the people all go to see it — perhaps to 
wonder, perhaps to praise. John Sargent’s 
first exhibition at the Salon was a sensation 
because of its excellence, it being a simple 
portrait of his celebrated master, Carolus 
Durand. Of course the multitude saw noth- 
ing in it but a good portrait and stayed in its 
presence only long enough to be able to talk 
about it at the next reception at a friend’s 
house. They must have something to talk 


*“* Recaging the Wild Beasts in the Circus.”’ 


By JAMES WILLIAM PATTISON 


Author of ‘Painters Since Leonardo,’’ and 
Lecturer at the Art Institute of Chicago 


about. Art exhibitions are an event in Paris 
of more interest than a political convention 
if the hazard involved be less momentous 
than a revolution. There are so many tal 
ented and well trained painters in France that 
only the special geniuses (and they not 


ways) can expect to be talked about unless 


their works are in subject or manner of paint 


ing astonishing. One of the most painful 
circumstances at each Salon, in the later 


seventies and the opening of the following 
dacade, was the tragic effort made by Gus 
tave Doré to create a sensation with enor 





mous canvases and an omen to be impressive 
in the presentation of religious themes. The 
English and Americans were moved to won 
der and admiration, but the drawing and 
painting in these works always revealed the 
ruinous lack of early academical training in 
the successful and wealthy illustrator, con 
demning them in the judem ent of the artist 
fraternity, who would not admire, and thus 
the wonderful book illustrator died broken 
hearted and calling himself a fail ire. But 
the multitude did p> Caer and talked much. 
It is undeniable that a huge canvas is im 
pressive because of its very dimensions, as a 
huge building is. I have seen some of those 
religious paintings by Gustave Doré which 
filled the entire wall of an immense Piss 
The scene seemed to fall on us as we entered 
its presence and only after mature consider 
ation did its valuelessness force the truth up 
on us. Even some celebrated artists have 
descended to this questionable method of 
reaching out for notoriety; though usualls 


99 


From the Painting by 


intil the fear that their fame was Waning 


1ey thus demean themselves. 
ed painting 


by 


The cele- 


Henri Regnault, the 


| stair of the Alhambra; the elegance of 


st of the century, 
s by no means large. 


Ls 


racy We 


to join in the conversation. 
foul-minded man in the slightest 


ree, and 


not. a 


lecorated walls and the brilliant colors of 
executioner’s robe 2S, the sardonic indiffer- 


with which he wiped his bloody sword, 
ody . ~ victim prone on the descend. 
teps; the head rolled to one side and the 


down from 


ting ¢ ee blood which flowed beauti- 
stone to stone, 


were they 


narvelously painted, Was it not one of 


Gerome 





st celebrated pictures of that decade, 
and properly so? But 


How many times 
did our fellow 
countrymen, new to 
French art, ask us, 
“why did any man 
paint this horror?” 
There was but one 
answer; to break 
through the crust of 
indifference and make 
himself felt as a great 
painter It was 
effectual; he won his 
place by it. 

It is but a few 
seasons since that a 
painter, Vibert of un- 
known fame, sent to 
the exhibition a scene 
showing two women 
wrestling, and they 
were entirely nude; 
not refined and ideal- 
ized nymphs _ but 
fairly fat and gross 
with faces suggestive 
of low birth and no 
breeding. The 
audience was com- 
posed of unhuman- 


ches of the most desperate de 


could but wonder if the 


liked such subjects or merely did it to 


and notoriety. 


In art history are 


ces of painters of real worth as men and 


e tenderest 


r works 


inted himself and his friend, 


reet suits. 


character who have done 


Even Manet, the impression- 


in 


dressed 


a wood beside a stream 


the two models went bathing, one of 
coming to the foreground and seating 
lf entirely nude and contented beside the 


onal and 
nicture. 


But Manet 


did this strange thing to 
a lesson of naturalness to the too con- 


artificial world. 
which 


Incidentally 
was nobly painted, 


ht its maker much glory, and it has been 


ng in the Luxembourg gallery 


these 


years where all the visiting world may 


here are tides in degeneracy as in other 


and at this moment the exhibitions 


rance are pretty badly debased with ex- 


ganzas of this sort, all to call the atten- 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 2: 
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to flow again, and again, now up, now 
down, and still France will produce noble 
artists, some of them sensational. The 
essential truth is that our standards of 
morality and decency are not really vital. 
We are intensely seriously in holding to 
them, and it is well so, but the actual mat 
ters which build up or drag down the vi 
tality of a people are of deeper import 
than our notions, which have come down 
to us from ages of prejudiced thinking. 
Our newspapers tell us that our morals are 
not all they should be although we think 
so well of ourselves. French standards 
are not ours; they offend us and we are 
sure that ours are better. But the French 
are not degenerating. They have been as 
they now are for centuries and these ex 
travagances are a part of their tempera 
ment as legitimate for them as ours for us; 
like them or not as we may. If they dis 
gust us we can stay away from France. 




























The Centaurs 
From the Painting by P. Gervais 


tion of the public to their painters and the 
fine workmanship of which they are capable. 
They all desire to paint portraits because 
there is money in it, and this notoriety en- 
ables the picture dealer to secure for them 
commissions for portraitsin view of the good 
workmanship displayed. It is so easy to say, 
“Do you remember that wonderful painting 
of the smeared sheet which Charlotte Corday 
spilled Marat’s blood on?” 

But the French have been degenerating 
these many centuries — in the eyes of Anglo 
Saxons — and still they are ahappy folk and 
seem to maintain themselves most success 
fully in the company of nations, and they will 
continue to do so for centuries to come — no 
matter how rotten you may imagine them to 
be. This tide will ebb, but it will never cease 


**La Joie Rouge ”’ 
From the Painting by Georges Rochegrosse 


Certainly these appeals to the lower in- 
stincts, these sensational presentations of 
scenes which had better be left out of our 
thoughts, do not elevate mankind. If we 
indulge in them — brought up as we have 
been — the effect will be injurious. But the 
French seem to digest them easily and are as 
they always have been, no better, no worse. 
In order to attract attention to himself, one 
Laparra presented, at the last Salon, an im- 
mense canvas entitled ‘‘ Le Piedestal,”’ which 
represents a monumental, domed edifice with 
the usual pillars and pediment, on the apex of 
which is posed a warrior hero on horseback. 
Piled about the lower parts of the building are 
immense scaffoldings formed in great part by 
the figures of thousands of dead people who 
have been sacrificed for his elevation. The 
smoke of altars wreath the structure, while 

Caius Caligula at the wide spreading base are gathered a 
Peom the Pulatian te G. Sunend swarm of desolate widows and orphans. It 
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is well painted, but how uninteresting and 
how little it has to do with the advancement 
of art. However, the multitudes sacred at 
the fire and the blood and went home to talk 
about the greatness of the painter, little less 
inclined to don the uniform of the soldier than 
before, although the intention of the painter 
—so he said — was to preach a sermon a- 
gainst the horrors of war. Even the veteran, 
Géréme, felt obliged to resort to sensational- 
ism to maintain his declining position, paint- 
ing ‘‘ La Rentree des Felines dans le Cirque,” 
for the Salon of 1902. 

In this scattered composition he has spat- 
tered the heavenly arena with a constellation 
of blood spots, and the corpses of nude wo- 
men left by the lions in decidedly bad repair. 
The still smoking remains of human torches 
dangle shreds of disgusting half-burned flesh. 
Only the holy halos seem to have escaped the 
fire; probably the lesson in sanctity which 
defends the entire presentation. Some spec- 
tators still linger to see the sport of driving 
the lions back to their dens, the part of the 
picture really worth looking at. 


In the Salon of 1901, Surand gives us. 


a similar sensation, the “‘Caius Caligula,” a 
horror-stricken massing of naked humanity 
shrinking from the teeth and claws of en- 
raged lions. See the central figure into whose 
face the lion crunches his teeth, while outside 
the iron grilling the despot stands fascinated 
by this, to him, amusing drama. The work 


is distinctly academical in treatment; the 


artist’s glory being the drawing of anatomy 
and the painting of the nude flesh, always an 
artistic feat. For exactly the same reason 
the notorious Rochegrosse has pro- 
duced a series of mammoth paint- 
ings filled with nude figures and 
horrors, ““La Joie Rouge”’ being the 
latest. The significance of all this 
tangle of nudities is as obscure as 
most allegories. Amid the bouquets 
of the foreground are gems of flesh 
painting less inviting to see. From 
the background surges a tempest 
of drunken and mounted furies. 
Let him who can unravel the rid- 
dle. It needs no interpreter to in- 
form us that it is horrid. 


The works of Paul Gervais are known to 
us these many years; always the same learned 
drawing if you like that kind, good flesh 
paintings; and he makes another of the hun 
dreds of tangles of nude humanity to be seen 
in every Salon exhibition. The French de- 
light in these swarming knots of angleworms, 
like a bait box of some fishing trip. The title, 
“Les Centaurs,” is sufficiently descriptive to 
save us any necessity of further elucidation 
Academical training and a study of lines fur- 
nish the excuse for the effort. Certainly the 
contrast between the tranquil, dignified lines 
of the architecture and statue and the lithe 
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The Pedestal 
From the Painting in the Salon of 1906 


nes of the nude woman who clings to the 
tter are good composition. But how com. 
mplace the topic and how uninterestin 
whole presentation. The woods are full 
such pictures. 
The most normal and original effort at 
nsationalism was the work of Beraud, ex. 
ited some years ago, the “ Descent from 
e Cross;”’ a group of very modern people 
thered on the hill of Montmatre in Paris 
actual Golgotha) who are bringing the 
ly of Christ down from the cross with 
ich the same movements to be seen in other 
lerings of the subject. It was the actual- 
ness of the scene, the coupling of it with the 
» of each one of us, that made it effective. 
In it we ourselves are linked with the sufferings 
the Saviour. The women in actual costumes 
of the day are us, ourselves. The men are 
laborers and common people such as we are 
| not a people of another race and period. 
We are looking from the elevation down on 
ked Paris and one of the workmen stands 
conspicuously at one side, to be seen, while he 
ikes his fist at the wickedness down there 
responsible for all this sacred tragedy. An- 
other of Beraud’s pictures showed us Christ 
it the feast in the Pharisee’s house when the 
Magdalene enters to prostrate herself at the 
knees of the Saviour. She is a woman of the 
lemi monde, well dressed and of the higher 
such an one as we in America can easily 
reproduce) and she intrudes on the assemblage 
of men in swallow tailed coats uninvited. 
The well dressed and prosperous host hovers 
yver the pair solicitous and inquiring. The 
suests crowd around to know what this 
: strange intrusion may signify; all 
but one. This one wants a smoke 
whatever may be happening, and he 
stops to light hiscigarette at the can- 
dle before bothering himself with 
Magdalens; keenly observed inei- 
dent in the life of each one of us 
here even in America. Be it good 
taste or bad, these presentations of 
scriptural subjects are intended to 
appeal to us personally and they do 
so. Of all the sensationalisms in 
French art, these have the greatest 
raison de etre. 








CURIOUS SPOONS 


USES TO WHICH THEY WERE PUT BY PEOPLE A FEW CENTURIES AGO 


E are familiar nowadays with spoons of 
many shapes, but some old-fashioned 
styles are now merely curiosities. There 
is the old fashioned marrow spoon, for 
instance, which was used for extractin, 

marrow from bones. It was made double, one en 
being used for small bones and the other for those 
of larger bore. 

Another example is the mulberry spoon. This 
has a perforated bowl and a spiked and pointed 
handle, says the London Globe. The implements 
were made for use in a day when mulberries were 
much more commonly eaten than they are at the 
present time. With the perforated bowl a little 
sugar was sprinkled on the berry, which was then 
conveyed to the mouth on the spiked end of handle. 

The introduction of tea led to the making of new 
spoons, including the teaspoon itself, some of which 
still remain in use, while others have disappesred. 
At South Kensington may be seen, for example, a 
curious collection of the little scoops so well know 


to our great-grandmothers as ‘‘caddyspoons.” Tea 
caddies of the old-fashioned kind have long been 
superseded, and when the caddy with its two lidded 
and metal lined end compartments and the sugar 
bowl in the cavity between went out of use the 
caddy spoon disappeared also. 

Another obsolete curiosity is the snuff spoon, 
which, in the days when nearly everybody took 
snuff, and took it everywhere, was used for convey 
ing the scented powder from the box to the hand, 
or in some cases direct to the nose. Caudle spoons 
and pap spoons are now out of date. A gentleman, 
a few months ago, wrote in a Shropshire paper that 
he had in his possession a silver pap spoon which had 
been originally given by the Marquis of Exeter to 
a member of the Hoggins family of Bolas. The 
possessor of this spoon remarked that it had been 
given to him by his father, with the wish that it 
should be handed over to the first married in each 
succeeding generation, for as such it had come to 
him through the intermarriage of the two famillies 


‘hree hundred years ago there was one at Ilford, 
Essex, which held more than a quart. Others 
more legitimate make were such as the curious 
mbination implement with which folk of that 
were familiar. When most people still dip) 
their fingers into the general dish to help themselves 
to meat, more dainty diners carried about with 
m an implement which was a combination of 
n and fork. 
The fork was at the back of the spoon, while the 
ndle of the double article was finished off with a 
figure terminal. The terminal figure was 4 
rite form of spoon ornamentation. 
is most familiar in the Apostle spoons, of which 
ginal sets fetch such high prices and of which 
latterday imitations are so abundant; but the fig- 
; are by no means confined to the Apostles. In 
cases the spoons were curiously finished 
double heads, which can hardly have 
luced, one would think, to convenience of 
lling 
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Hall in a oity house, showing a partially screened staircase. The woodwork is White paint is used here in connection with an old-fashioned figured paper. 
white enamel and mahogany and the walls are red furniture is mahogany of the colonial period 
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Upper hall in a country house, showing an excellent colonial treatment, similar to 
the Pepperrell mansion at Kittery, Maine 


Hall in a suburban house, with a paneled. staircase and carved columns. 
walls are papered in dark green 

















A DINING-ROOM IN FLEMISH 


EW styles of furniture have suffered 
more at the hands of modern design- 
ers than the Flemish Renaissance. 
Therefore when fine reproductions 

are placed upon the market it is a pleasure 
to call attention to their good qualities, and 
to suggest when and why they are suitable 
for a twentieth-century home. There is great 
dignity to the Flemish Renaissance, and when 
properly interpreted is not incongruous in a 
modern home. It lacks the graceful outlines 
of the eighteenth-century styles, but has 
qualities of its own which well merit attention. 
It possesses those stur- 
dy, substantial char- 
acteristics which make 
it eminently fitting for 
halls, libraries, and 
dining-rooms. 

We have dwelt on 
the charms of the 
colonial dining-room. 
Let us turn our at- 
tention to this earlier 
style, and see what 
it offers in the way 
of dining-room sugges- 
tions. A brief consid- 
eration of its rise and 
development will be 
of assistance, for the 
Flemish Renaissance, 
like other historic 
styles, was not an in- 
dependent phase. It 
was an outgrowth of 
the Italian Renaissance 
mingled with Spanish 
influence, and infused 
with qualities of its 
own which gave to it 
a distinctive character. 
At the end of the six- 
teenth century there 
was a close connection 
between the Low 
Countries and the oth- 
er nations of Europe. 
Charles, king of Spain, 
was emperor of Germany, and also count of 
Flanders and duke of Burgundy. The inter- 
course between Spain and the Low Countries 
had for several centuries been very intimate. 
When Marie of Burgundy married Archduke 
Maximilian, Austria became a part of the 
royal circle, which now included Spain, Ger- 
many, Holland, and Flanders. By this 
marriage the Low Countries were annexed 
to the Austrian crown, a rich possession at 
this period of the world’s history. 

The development of the Renaissance in 
Holland and Flanders, with its subsequent 
influence on the handicraft of other nations, 
is one of the most interesting chapters in the 
history of industrial art. 

Holland and Flanders reversed the usual 
order of Renaissance development. The 


Illustration and Model from Berkey & Gay Furniture Company 


early and middle periods were less creditable 
than the later phases. The Italians and the 
French achieved their triumphs before the 
advent of the seventeenth century, but the 
Dutch and the Flemings brought their work 
to perfection after the year 1600. If the 


the eighteenth century, the inhabitants of 
the Low Countries were the great furniture 
makers of the seventeenth. The part that 
Holland and Flanders played in England’s 


During the sixteenth and seventeenth 








A Flemish Sideboard 


centuries Flemish and Dutch designs 
closely allied that the two adjectives are often 
used interchangeably. Previous to this date, 
there was a great difference in the arts of the 
two countries. Flanders was more closely 
in touch with France, and Holland with 
Germany. In the hands of Flemish 
furniture makers, the grotesque heads and 
masks of the late Italian Renai were 
adapted to a simpler, sturdier form of orna 


ment. The arabesque, the cartouche, and the 


were so 


the 


ssance 





various forms of animal and floral details 
which. both French and Italian carvers had 
used until they were little more than gro 
tesque ‘flourishes, took on a new meaning 


Columns, pediments, and moldings were in 
troduced in a constructive way, thus becom- 
ing a part of the actual furniture 
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RENAISSANCE 


ny modern furniture makers have re. 
ced merely a mass of details which have 
ynnection with the piece of furniture in 
on beyond the fact that they are neatly 
to the surface. The illustration 
ced shows the fine constructive qualities 
) mark the earlier designs. Such work 
ires favorably with seventeenth-cen- 
pieces, and is made at a price which js 
reasonable considering the grade of the 
sid oard. 

Chair making, as well as other phases of 
rniture designing, reached’a high degree of 
excellence in the Loy 
Countries during the 
late sixteenth and ear- 
ly seventeenth centu- 
ries. The_ beautiful 
carved chair with a 
cane back belongs to 
this period and makes 
an admirable dining- 
room chair in a room 
furnished in Flemish 
Renaissance. It com- 
bines splendidly with 
the sideboard, table, 
and other dining-room 

pieces of the period. 
Prior to the 


SIX- 
teenth century there 
was no real dining- 
room furniture. The 


great halls of the day 
were used as dining 
places, and were fitted 
with furniture which 
served several pur- 
When the hall 
lost its medieval sig- 
nificance the mode of 
living changed. Din- 
ing in public went 
out of fashion, and the 
dining-room, pure and 
simple, came into ex- 
istence. It was at this 
period that the side- 
board, the round or 
dining-table, and chairs which were 
meals, first made their ap- 
\ new field was offered to furni- 
ikers, and the Flemings made the most 
opportunity. 
electing reproductions or adaptations 
of old designs the wise householder will seek 
those pieces which perpetuate the seventeenth- 
century spirit. He will also look for those 
es of good design and execution which 
id in all work of the highest type. 
ish-oak furniture in an appropriate 
et has an exceedingly rich and sub- 
{ effect. When the woodwork is 
to harmonize with the furniture, and 
the wall hangings are appropriate in 
c] ter, the beauty and charm of such a 
r re hard to equal. 
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HEN it comes to the question of 
bedroom furniture, nothing meets 


the requirements so well as 
mahogany. If oak is king of 


woods in certain sections of the house, the 
palm must be given to mahogany when the 
furniture of the second story is under con- 
sideration. 

In our pages we have presented the “ Amer- 
ican Empire” development of the colonial 
stvle. We now wish to show the late eight- 
eenth century or Georgian phase 
of furniture making. Chippen- 
dale, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, and 
Shearer are names associated with 
this period, and to the list should 
be added that of Robert Adam, 
who was the real inspiration of 
the eighteenth-century Renais- 
sance. 

The term ‘“ Renaissance’ is | 
usually applied to the great classic 
revival, which, beginning in Italy 
in the fifteenth century, gradually 
spread throughout Europe. But 
the eighteenth century had also 
its Renaissance, its return to the 
classic. In France it expressed 
itself in the Louis XVI. style; in 
England it made itself felt in 
the work of Robert and James 
Adam and in the furniture of 
Hepplewhite and Sheraton. About 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the simplicity and beauty of 
the Queen Anne style had run its 
course. English furniture makers 
grafted Chinese ornament on 
French construction and pro 
duced a hodgepodge of designs 
as grotesque as those of the 
late Gothic period. Styles in 
furniture rise and fall. The 
pendulum swings from one ex- 
treme to the other. The day 
of a return to simpler, saner 
forms had come, and English 
handicraft wasto be slowly revo 
lutionized. 

To many people the name Ad- 
am is vaguely connected with 
a severe type of interior wood- 
work, variously called Georgian and Louis 
XVI.— sometimes plain colonial. To others 
the name signifies a few ornamental de- 
tails found in old furniture, such as the 
fluted column, the festoon, the garland, and 
the crossed band of ribbon. The real work 
of the Adam brothers is seldom considered. 
To them was largely due the reaction that 
took place in both architecture and furniture 


making. The brothers did not create the 
style which bears their name, but they 


adapted to English conditions a style as old 
as ornament itself, and which had already 
gained a footing in France. 

The influence of the Adam brothers on the 





furniture makers of their time was very 
marked. The later work of Hepplewhite, 
and more especially that of Sheraton, was 
largely shaped by them. Sheraton did not 
imitate: he was too great for that; but he 
embodied in his furniture a feeling for sim- 
plicity which he himself was generous enough 
to attribute to the brothers. In this country, 
the Adam type of furniture is best known by 
the work of Thomas Sheraton. Hepple- 
white’s furniture also shows a strong Adam 
















A Sheraton Bureau 
Illustration and Model from Berkey & Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


influence. The characteristics of the Adam 
style were, to quote an old writer, “simplicity, 
elegance, slenderness, and low relief.’ ‘In 
their fine sense of proportion,” says another 
critic, “‘in their chaste taste in the selection 
and disposition of niches, lunettes, festoons, 
and other classical ornament, they have never 
been excelled.” 

Chippendale won most of his laurels by his 
exquisite carving and the masterly way he 
applied ornament to form. This statement 
refers to his best work, which was executed 
before he adopted his rococo methods. His 
earlier work was strongly influenced by the 
Dutch, his later efforts by the French. The 


A SHERATON BEDROOM 


English designer has never been at his best 
when copying the Frenchman. 

By the time that Thomas Sheraton and 
George Hepplewhite were in their prime, 
Chippendale’s day was over. For years, 
Chippendale’s fame overshadowed that of 
the other men. To-day, the fancy ef collec- 
tors, particularly in this country, turns to the 
designs of Sheraton and Hepplewhite. The 
designs of these great furniture makers are 
often confused, and there is some foundation 
for it. Both used the long, tapering leg, and 
both made a most effective use of inlay. 
Sheraton’s inlay, as we find it in America, is 
often in the form of slender lines sunk in a 
mahogany surface; lines of holly, harewood, 
satinwood, boxwood or kingwood. He 
obtained masterly effects with inlay, often in 
the simplest manner possible. Hepplewhite 
usually chose more elaborate patterns, but 
clung to a simple and beautiful form of con- 
struction. The fluted leg is generally attrib- 
uted to Sheraton, and the plain tapering one 
to Hepplewhite, but Sheraton made use of 
the taper just as he sometimes did of the 
shield back for his chairs. With 
Hepplewhite the shield-shaped 
chair was his most common form. 

Furniture makers of the day 
borrowed from each other, each 
one adding certain characteristics 
which make their work distinct- 
ive. When Hepplewhite used the 
plain, tapering leg he added the 
spade-foot, which Sheraton never 
did. 

In looking for reproductions of 
Sheraton’s work it would be hard 
to find anything better for a bed- 
room than the bureau which we 
illustrate. It has the charm and 
refinement necessary for a room, 
which above all should be simple 
and dainty in its appointments. 
This furniture expresses the spirit 
of the best work of the late eight- 
eenth century, and a careful éx- 
amination of its construction will 
show that painstaking regard for 
detail which was the hall-mark of 
thé handicraft of that day. Ina 
room decorated in the style of the 
period, where wall hangings, curtains, and 
floor coverings have been chosen to har- 
monize, it would be possible to obtain by the 
use of this bureau and the pieces which ac- 


company it, a very attractive Sheraton 
bedroom. 
Nore.— The illustrations and models for this 


article were obtained from Berkey and Gay Furniture 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., whose reputation for cor- 
rect reproductions of colonial and period furniture is 
world wide. Their brochure entitled, ‘‘ Furniture 
of Character,” presents the subjects in an instructive 
and interesting way. It will be mailed to any ad- 
dress for 15 cents to partly defray postage, cost, 
etc., if a request is made to their Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, office. Dept. E.— Advertisement. 
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THE MOTOR MAID 


A SERIAL STORY BY C. N. AND A. M. WILLIAMSON 


PART IIL* 
Hore. DE L’Evrope, AviGNon, April 4th. 


OBODY but the chauffeur knew that 
I'd saved the situation, or that there 
had been a situation which needed 
saving; so I got no gratitude from 
my employers; and at night “her ladyship” 
was cross in spite of her royal suite of rooms, 
because “‘ Anyone would think by the way I 
handled a ‘transformation’ I’d never curled 
one before!” Thank goodness I never had; 
but here it lies on my dressing-table in all its 
chestnut glory, at this minute, as I write in 
a quaint, old-fashioned bed-room, after a 
glorious day; and it must be properly waved 
when she wants it to-morrow morning, or 
it will be the worse for her maid, Elise. 
Motoring, I find, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins. The joy of the open road 
makes me forget that I am a worm, and I’m 


happier than my tattered dignity thinks I 


ought to be. 

It seems that Sir Samuel has been taking 
large doses of his chauffeur’s advice about 
this tour, which is to land them eventually 
in England. A few places he was bent upon 
seeing, such as Royat, where Lady Turnour 
thinks she may like to spend a few weeks, 
later in the summer (in the Royalty season) 
“if the look of it pleases her.’’ This will 
carry us to Clermont-Ferrand; and some 
great lady whom my mistress wishes to in- 
clude in her acquaintance, is soon to take a 
trip through the Gorges of the Tarn; there- 
fore the bride has persuaded the bridegroom 
to motor there ahead of her. Never mind 
if it is cold in April; the windows can be 
closed; and she wants to go, so there! But 
apart from these stipulations, Sir Samuel has 
relied on former experiences of his chauffeur, 
for the planning of the journey. And thanks 
to Mr. Jack Paget I’ve been in fairyland 
to-day. 

The Turnours had never heard of the 
Etang de Berre; and I confess, the name was 
little more than a name to me. Vaguely I 
remembered from geographies a greeny-blue 
space on the map near Marseilles, which sig- 
nified the salt lake or Etang; otherwise, 
started in ignorance this morning; and the 
chauffeur remarked that I should have a 
surprise as well as a good run before we took 
the high road for Avignon, by way of Aix- 
en-Provence. 

“It’s to please you that I’m doing this,” 
he added in a low voice. 

“To please me?” I echoed. 

“Yes. I shouldn’t have bothered to offer 
them any advice, if I hadn’t thought you 
would enjoy it. They won’t care about any- 
thing we shall see to-day. 

I stifled laughter, lest my indecorous merri- 
ment should reach the ears behind the glass. 

‘“Whoever heard of a motor tour being 
run in the interest of the femme de chambre 
and the chauffeur!”’ 

*Begun in the September House BravutTiFuL 


“Well, you must admit we’re rather pecul- 
iar specimens of our kind,” said Mr. Jack 
Paget, laughing too. “‘It doesn’t matter 
to them where they go, really, and it does 
matter to us. Whenever we come into a 
region where I think there’s anything you’d 
appreciate, you shall see it.” 

‘Supposing They rebel ?”’ I suggested. 

“They won’t. It’s their duty to see 
sights, and they’ve got to see them.” 

I hoped that Lady Turnour wouldn’t see 
that her maid’s shoulders were shaking. 

All this talk we had as the chauffeur guided 
the Majestic (alias Pegasus) through the 
maélstrom of traffic in the region of Mar- 
seilles’ docks, which we had to pass before we 
could escape into the country. We dodged 
and serpentined among furious trams, and 
wagons piled with towering loads of mer- 
chandise; and at last, after coasting down 
a hill with dangerous windings to a sugges- 
tively named village — L’ Assassin — the 
car’s bonnet was turned westward. The 
chauffeur let her out, and she raced along a 
clean, smooth road, the glittering Etang 
already shimmering blue before us. Then 
we had to swing round a circle, to see the 
fishy fairyland of which the village of Mar- 
tigues was the doorway — a strange, hidden 
little world about which nowadays fish, and 
fishermen, and a few artists alone know very 
much; though once, Marius camped near 
Martigues, and since a time veiled in anti- 
quity the salt of Martigues has been ex- 
ploited. 

The village, with its broad canal, and its 
little canals, looked as if it were framed with 
mirrors; and I thought that a French artist 
who wished to paint a bit of Holland without 
the trouble of going there, might do well to 
seek Martigues. “So might also an epi- 
cure in search of bouillabaise,’”’ said the 
chauffeur, ‘‘because the little Hotel Paul 
Chabbas was famous for it. And if I should 
ever come back to the Riviera,’ he added, 
“T might tell myself that the best fish I 
tasted at gay restaurants of Monte Carlo, 
came from this fish-fairyland of the Etang 
de Berre.”’ 

Just at present, however, it seems unlikely 
that I shall ever have the opportunity of 
thinking such thoughts in such expensive 
places. 

It was odd to hear that a Queen of Naples 
had once held Martigues; but as we ran on 
along the smooth-surfaced road which rings 
the lake, it began to seem less strange that 
history had concerned itself with the little 
cities on the blue belt of the Etang de Berre. 
Crossing bridges here and there we saw, rising 
above the sapphire water, and its silver ring 
of olives jewelled with pink almond-blos- 
som, more than one miniature Carcassone, 
or a fine old ruined castle. There was Port 
le Bouc, the Mediterranean harbour of the 
Etang; Istre on its picturesque height; 
Miramas and Berre, towns of importance in 
their own eyes; there were groups of cy- 
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presses nearly as ancient as the Romans: 

id best of all there was the Pont Flavien, 
» Roman bridge with two Corinthian arches 
perfect grace and beauty. Even Lady 
rnour got out of the car to do honour to 
s, and [almost liked her when she said she 
would love to climb up and pat the poor, 
tle tired-looking lions sitting on top. No 
wonder that Corot, as well as Ziem, loved 
| painted this land unknown to the aver- 
ize tourist! 

Later as we took the road toward Aix, 
Provence put on her gayest dress to welcome 
u (mong the olives and almonds, young 
trees of vivid yellow spouted up like pyra- 
mids of thin gold flame against the violet 
sky; and the perfume of Spring was in the 


We met handsome peasants in red or blue 
beréts, singing as they walked beside their 
string of stout cart horses. And the songs, 
and the dark eyes of the singers, and the won- 
derful horned harness which the tall beasts 
wore with so much dignity, all said:— “This 
is indeed Provence — Provence.” 

We talked of old Provence, the chauffeur 
and I, and of the men and women of the past 
who had travelled this road of ours; Madame 
de Sevigné; |Lady Mary Wortley Montagu; 
Georges Sand, and many others. Their eyes 
had seen, as we saw them, blossoms of Prov- 
ence like those of to-day; and they must have 
wonderingly at the strange rocks which 
seemed to have boiled up from the earth, 


razed 


cooling and hardening into the most fantas- 
tic shapes that ever rocks assumed. Yet 
no, they had not seen things exactly as we 


saw them, for, poor dears,— they had no 
motors. 


\s we drew near to Aix, we talked of the 


Troubadours, who held Court there; and it 
struck me quaintly that perhaps our master 
and mistress had perhaps never even heard 


of the Troubadours or their Courts of Love. 
Their one idea in connection with Aix — 
unless they had searched Baedeker with 
unusual interest — was that they would be 
glad to lunch there, since already it was late. 
Pegasus drew up before a hotel in the Cours 
Mirabeau, the great centra! Place, where 
sprayed a delightful fountain, with others 
visible in the distance; and it appealed to 
my love of romance that there should be a 
statue of good King René. I liked to think 
that the Romans knew of the hot springs of 
Aix, before Christ came into the world; and 
dwelling on its past more than on its present, 
Aix-en-Provence was for me an altogether 
charming town. When I heard babbling 
between the servants of the hotel where Mr. 
Paget and I had an unchaperoned luncheon, 
tete-a-tete, 1 wondered if they talked in Pro- 
vencal; and was pleased that, at least, I 
catch no recognizable French word. 
[t was three o’clock when we got off again, 
and the glory of the day was troubled with 
a hint of coming mistral. The landscape 
began to look like a hastily sketched Italian 


could 
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water-color, with its hills and terraces of 
vines; and above was a pale sky, blurred 
like greasy silver. The wind rose moaning 
among the tops of the tall cypresses, set close 
together in hedges to protect the meadows 
from one of the three “ plagues of Provence;”’ 
and even as we became acquainted with the 
first, if not the most dreaded of all — the 
mistral — we had a sight of the second; the 
wide river which, gentle now, can tear raging 
down from the Alps like a famished lion. 

The car murmured across the Durance on 
a high-hung suspension bridge, the song of 
the river floating up to us and mingling with 
the song of the motor — two giant forces, one 
set loose by nature, the other by man, duet- 
ing harmoniously; but of the Parliament, 
the third “‘ plague,” there is no longer a trace 
for tourists. 

Always the road had stretched before us, up 
hill after hill, as straight as the parting in a 
man’s hair; and always, far ahead, wave 
after wave of hill and mountain had seemed 
to roll toward us, like the sea, as we moved 
on to meet them. After the vineyards had 
come wild rocks with crumbling forts, and 
towers, and chateaux, then nothing of interest 
save the spray of fruit blossom among prim, 
pollarded olives; then grapes again, with 
squat low-growing vines like gnomes tossing 
up gnarled legs as they turned somersaults; 
then a break into wonderful mountain coun- 
try with strange old Orgon’s ruins towering 
skyward, a romance in stone, a reminder of 
the first singing of the Marséillaise. But 
before we reached the big suspension bridge, 
the world seemed exhausted by its sensa- 
tional efforts, and to have quieted down for 
a rest. It was only near Avignon that it 
sprang up, refreshed again, ready for more 
sensations; and the wild landscape in which 
the town lies could not have been better suited 
than as a setting for the historic city of med- 
iaeval ramparts and towers. 

We skirted the wonderful walls, to be 
struck after turning in through a gate of the 
Middle Ages, by the bright bustle of all that 
is most modern in the town. For a moment 
I had a shock of disappointment at such an 
anti-climax; but it passed, as the car thread- 
ed through queer and ancient streets to the 
Place of this almost equally ancient and 
charming hotel. 

I fell in love with it, even before I was told 
that it had had its part in history; and I am 
still in love with it, even though it has been 
the scene of such an adventure as I ought to 
have prepared for, when I engaged as a 
femme de chambre. 

It is the tourist season at Avignon, and the 
hotel is full of motorists, and motorists’ maids 
and valets and chauffeurs. My heart sank 
when I entered the servants’ dining-room, 
and I saw the noisy crowd I must join, if I 
would eat. I had been hungry; but sudden- 
ly I ceased to be so, and would gladly have 
turned to flee, if I could, without making 
myself conspicuous. Already, however, 
heads were craned in my direction, and sum- 
moning courage I marched on to the table. 
How thankful I should have been now to 
catch sight of the once-dreaded chauffeur, 
but he was not to be seen. Perhaps, I said 
to myself, he had chosen come cheaper hotel, 


since he was paying his own expenses out of 
his wages. 

Perceiving me, a chauffeur — oh, but a very 
different kind of chauffeur! — jumped up 
from his seat, and drew out a chair for me 
next to his. A hurried glance round the 
long table showed me that, though there 
were half a dozen women at least, I was the 
only young one. There were two or three 
vacant places, each, as it happened, next a 
man, or between two men. I hesitated, for 
there was more of impudence than politeness 
in the face of the chauffeur who offered the 
chair; and I’m afraid I blushed. 

My pause and change of colour was the 
signal for a burst of laughter from the com- 
pany, who had half finished dinner and 
grown merry over the wine of Provence. 
Two other young men jumped up, pulling 
out two other chairs, and I was jokingly 
offered my choice. “Sit down by the hand- 
somest,’”’ suggested a valet, in English, 
“‘Tt’s for you to choose.” 

“‘T spoke first,” grinned the swaggering 
chauffeur. ‘Don’t you queer my pitch.” 
And, catching me by the arm, he would have 
plumped me down by his side, with the air of 
a conqueror, had not my own chauffeur 
appeared at the door. 

““Mademoiselle,” said he, taking in the 
scene, “her ladyship wants you, if you 
please.” He held the door open, and I 
darted out. 

Ten minutes later, as I sat in my room, 
waiting meekly for the biscuits and milk for 
which I had ventured to ring, someone 
knocked. ‘“ Entrez!’’ I called; but instead 
of a waiter, there stood Mr. Jack Paget him- 
self, with a tray, and a nice little dinner. 

“They were so busy downstairs, I thought 
you wouldn’t mind my bringing you this,” 
said he. “TIT hope it’s all right.” 

““You’re very good — and very thought- 
ful,” I said. “I am glad you’re stopping in 
this hotel.” 

“Don’t be afraid. You shan’t be left 
unprotected among the lions,” he answered, 
laughing. ‘‘Such as I am —I shall always 
be on hand to stand by you.” 

I couldn’t help being relieved, and show- 
ing it, as thanked him. But I fear it means 
that he will stay at expensive hotels, which 
he’ can’t afford, rather than I should have to 
face disagreeable adventures, alone. 


PART IV. 
Hore DE L’ Europe, Avicnon, April 5th. 


Of Avignon I saw nothing on the evening 
we arrived, except that glimpse of old streets, 
where men in rapiers and cloaks ought to 
have lurked in dim doorways; and of the 
nice hotel, where instead of chambermaids 
there were chambermen — white haired, 
with benevolent smiles, and the mild dignity 
of retired bishops. But in the morning, 
when I had helped Lady Turnour squeeze 
her plump form into a too well-fitting dress, 
she told me todo as I liked until after lunch- 
eon. She was going out sight-seeing, and 
for all she cared, I might do the same, if I 
took any interest in that sort of thing. I 
must be ready to start by half-past one, how- 
ever, for the car would then run out to 
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Orange, and later to Vaucluse, returning to 
Avignon for the night. I must be of the 
party, in case my services were wanted. 

“Very good, your ladyship,” said I. - (She 
has me speak English with her when we’re 
alone, and easy French, in words of one syl- 
lable if possible, when anyone is listening); 
but as soon as her hat and coat were on, and 
she was out, I could have jumped for joy; 
because I have wanted all my life to see 
Avignon. 

I brushed and mended her things, and did 
all the maid-like duties before breakfast. 
For this I was rewarded by getting the din- 
ing-room to myself, except for a dear old 
waiter, who looked like the confidential serv- 
ant of a Pope, and whose soft-spoken 
“‘doude de zuide, Ma’amselle,’”’ reminded me 
that I was in the land of the immortal Tar- 
tarin. 

In the hotel courtyard, which might have 
been the scene for a chapter in a romance by 
Dumas pére, I almost ran into the arms of 
the chauffeur— but the right chauffeur. 
He had seen our pastors and masters go 
solemnly out, armed with Baedeker, and 
asked if I would care to have him guide me 
about Avignon. 

Is a femme de chambre to sacrifice a little 
innocent pleasure on the altar of conventions 
set up for the jeune fille? I accepted the 
chauffeur’s offer, and sallying forth into the 
Place where Marshal Brune was assassinated, 
we started to “‘do” the town. 

Even the modern part of Avignon appealed 
to my heart. The pretty little theatre with 
its dignified statues of Corneille and Moliére 
seemed to invite me kindly to go in, and 
listen to a play by the bewigged gentlemen 
sitting in their stone chairs each side the 
door. The clock tower with its “‘Jacque- 
mart,’”’ who stiffly struck the quarter hours 
with an automatic arm, while his wife criti- 
cized the action, begged me to wait and watch 
the next stroke; and I was as deeply impress- 
ed as I had expected to be by my first view 
of the vast Palace of the Popes with its little 
ferret-eyed windows set deep in the huge 
and sombre bulk; its unkindly arrangements 
for deluging enemies with boiling oil or mol- 
ten lead; and its seven imposing towers — 
one for each Pope. As we stood in the 
charming modern gardens of the Rochers 
des Doms, gazing at those towers, we saw 
Sir Samuel and his bride rush out from the 
Palace, looking furious. 

“They look like that, because they’ve 
been inside; and it’s hideous,” said the 
chauffeur. ‘You will look so, too, if you 
go in.” 

“Then I won’t go in,” said I. ‘But even 
if I did, I hope my nose wouldn’t be a pale 
lilac, and my cheeks rich purple.” 

“You are, perhaps, twenty, and she'll 
never see forty again,” smiled Mr. Paget. 
“You can bear a pinch of the mistral and not 
turn a hair.” 

Indeed, there was a sharp visitation of mis- 
tral this morning, a keenness in the air most 
trying to women who have for years trusted 
their complexions to the tender mercies of 
powder; but I was pleasantly conscious 
that it confined its attentions to my cheeks, 
and respected my nose. 
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“We're going to get some cold weather 
up north, late as it is,” said the chauffeur, 
holding on his cap, as we walked along the 
paths on the promontory overlooking a glor- 
ious view of river, broken bridge, and plain. 
‘“‘T read in the paper that there’s been a sur- 
prising fall of snow on the Cevennes and the 
mountains of Auvergne. We may hive ad- 
ventures there. Shall you mind?” 

“Since I’ve become a motor-maid, and 
filled my blood and brains with ozone,” I 
replied, ‘‘I find that I’m ready for anything.” 

The chauffeur looked at me, not precisely 
disapprovingly. ‘‘I believe you’d have no 
end of pluck,” said he. 

I felt warm in spite of the mistral, and the 
lack of a thick coat, and didn’t even shiver 
in the beautiful Cathedral, where we went, 
after admiring at close quarters the statue of 
the Persian, Althen, (with his handful of 
beneficent madder), and from a far distance 
Villeneuve, where the Man in the Iron Mask 
was first imprisoned. After half an hour in 
the Cathedral, I bought (with three francs 
out of my last louis) a pocket-medal of St. 
Christopher, patron of automobilists, for my 
companion; and he thanked me as if I had giv- 
en him back his lost patrimony. As our car 
boasts every possible modern improvement, 
naturally it has also a St. Christopher, big 
and glittering with gold, standing on its bon- 
net; but my St. Christopher was for the per- 
sonal protection of the chauffeur. 

There was still time before lunch for the 
Museum, where we found plenty of Roman 
remains, but searched vainly for the tomb of 
Petrarch’s Laura which we had been prom- 
ised, having to be satisfied with a memorial 
cross made by the order of some delightfully 
sentimental Englishman. 

‘*Now for horrors,” I sighed, as Jacque- 
mart laboriously told us that it was twelve 
o’clock. ‘“‘If we want any lunch we shall 
have to go back to the hotel and herd with 
those impossible people.” 

“Not at all,” said Mr. Jack Paget. “I’m 
going to ask you to lunch with me, at a little 
place where no one will know that we’re not 
independent tourists, travelling on our own 
asccount. I hope you wont refuse.” 

“But — but —”I stammered. 

He laughed. ‘Don’t be frightened. It 
will be a very light lunch, and I can afford it.” 

I longed to go with him; still, I hesitated. 
“What would Lady Turnour say if she 
knew?” I murmured. 

“Lady Turnour be blowed,” said the 
chauffeur audaciously. ‘‘Besides, regard- 
ing us as servants, she would think it quite 
suitable, and pleased to reflect on the franc 
or two Sir Sammy was saved for your mid- 
day meal.” 

That settled it. We went to a delightfully 
characteristic Provencal restaurant, and 
lunched more joyously than millionaires, on 
an expenditure of four or five of Mr. Jack 
Paget’s hard-earned francs. 

April though it is, the wind was bitter as 
Pegasus flew with us towards Orange, early 
in the afternoon, and Lady Turnour had the 
tap turned on in the newly invented heating 
apparatus in the floor, through which hot 
water from the radiator can be made con- 
stantly to flow. 


The scenery was not interesting between 
Avignon and Orange, except for the fruit 
blossoms, the young gold-green of the trees 
and the gleam of new-fallen snow on distant 
mountain tops; nor was the road as smooth 
as I was growing accustomed to expect. But 
I wanted to see Orange, not only for its 
Roman amphitheatre and Triumphal Arch, 
but for the sake of William the Silent, a fav- 
orite historical hero of mine, who derived his 
princely title from this place; and fortu 
nately with such a car as the Majestic, it was 
a short run from Avignon. 

“Tt was a pity,” said the chauffeur, “that 
we were not touring here in August, forthen we 
should find the great open hemisphere of the 
amphitheatre thronged with people, assem- 
bled to hear the singing or see the acting of 
some among the greatest artists in. the world. 
Also, we should find the shops gay with col- 
ored awnings, and the streets crowded in- 
stead of grey and half asleep, as now. Atill, 
I was too deeply impressed to regret any- 
thing, when we stopped before that Trium- 
phal Arch which ought to have been erected 
in honor of Marius even if it wasn’t; or when 
we sauntered — at a respectful distance from 
our superiors —in the vast amphitheatre. 
To me it seemed almost as good as a glimpse 
of Rome itself; and I revelled in the frag- 
ments of splendid colored marbles which the 
Roman colonists (true to their principle of 
“always doing themselves well, and hang 
expense!) had brought from the four cor 
ners of the globe. 

I was given only about as many minutes 
as I would have liked hours in the place, for 
Vaucluse had to be visited before sundown; 
and as the honeymoon couple had been care- 
fully interested by the chauffeur in the scene 
of Petrarch’s love for Laura, I flattered my- 
self that the visit would never have been ar- 
ranged at all, were it not for the insignificant 
maid. But then, the pair were blissfully 
unconscious of being managed, and I believe 
that poor Sir Samuel, at all events, exper- 
ienced quite a sympathetic thrill of romance. 
Has he not loved his Emily (he calls her ‘Em- 
mie, pet’) as long and faithfully as Petrarch 
loved the immortal Laura? 

I could have quoted Petrarch, and in his 
own language, too, as we drove towards 
Vaucluse, while the shadows lengthened 
dreamily; but I fancied it might be unwise 
to introduce sentiment on the front seat of 
Pegasus; so I refrained from speaking aloud, 
and thought Petrarch instead; which, it 
turned out afterwards, was exactly what the 
chauffeur was doing. Oh, we are a strange 
pair! I wonder how much the two on the 
other side of the glass know of Petrarch and 
his Laura? 

Many a Millet picture we passed on the 
way; but the landscape only became beauti- 
ful close to Vaucluse, when suddenly it burst 
into a song of romance. Rocks shut out 
from our sight the sweetly sheltered home of 
Petrarch, with great stone arms, Othello-like, 
as if jealously hiding a young wife’s charms. 

The poor chauffeur had to stand by the car, 
before the little ‘‘Inn of Petrarch and Laura,” 
but I followed respectfully in the wake of my 
master and mistress up the long narrow 
gorge dominated by the old castle, to the 
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famous fountain of Vaucluse. 


Pools of 
water among the rocks were purple-pansy 
color, or beryl green; but the Source itself 
in its huge cup or granite, was like a block 


of malachite. All was peaceful to the eye, in 
the exquisite place; but to the ear came a 
moaning and rushing of water, now the high 
crying of Arethusa escaping from her pur- 
suil x lover, now the deep notes of a hidden 
chureh organ. 

\bove the gorge, the towering rocks with 
their great holes and archways hollowed by 
water in dim old days, looked as if the front 
wall had been knocked off some giant’s 
castle, showing all its rough-hewn rooms, 
floor above floor, even to the attics where the 
giant’s servants lived, and down to the cellars 
where the giant’s pet dragons were kept. 


| felt guilty at having enjoyed things which 
my companion in servitude could not enjoy; 
and I had an uneasy feeling, too, that I 
have enjoyed everything more if he 
had been with me. 


Lys d’Angely, this won’t do! You must 
not begin to think of your companion on the 
front seat of Pegasus as a person of impor- 


tance in your life. In a few weeks, you will 
see the last of him, and you will pass away 
from each other forever, wishing one another 
‘bi r luck next time.” 

(To be continued next month) 


GLASTONBURY’S WHITE- 
THORN 
4 LASTONBURY Abbey is traditionally con- 
nected with one of our nursery rhymes. 
I Che abbey was famous for its great kitchen, 
: iys the London Chronicle, caaien Henry 





VIII was spoiling the monasteries the 
Abl f Glastonbury, Richard Whiting, is said 
to | sent a little present in the shape of a pie in 
the pe of satisfying his rapacity. 


The pie 


‘ ght ttle 


contained the title deeds of seven or 
estates, and was sent to London in 
charg f one John Horner, who could not resist 
the temptation of adding tohisincome. ‘‘He put 
in | umb and pulled out a plum” in the shape 








of o1 ff the deeds. The present did not save 
either the abbey or the abbot. Glastonbury, with 
its rich revenues, was confiscated, and Richard 
Whiting was hanged, drawn and quartered, and the 
portions of his body bestowed on the neighboring 
towns 

Not least among Glastonbury’s curiosities is its 
famous whitethorn which blossoms twice a year, in 
the spring and again at Christmas. Tradition de- 
clares that the tree, which stands in the abbey 
grounds, is descended from Joseph of Arimathza’s 
staff, which burst into leaf and flower when planted 
in the earth by the saint on his arrival at Glaston- 
bury a Christmas Day. 

That original tree was cut down by fanatic re- 
formers in the time of Elizabeth, but its descend- 
ants still flourish about Glastonbury, and at Christ- 
mas still burst into the same blossom with which 
they now white. A considerable trade is done 
by Glastonbury in the sale and export of cuttings 
of its famous whitethorn to all parts of the world. 

LITTLE BOY MIXES HIS SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TEXT 

Little Johnny was hustled off to church one Sun- 
day morning with the admonition that if he could 
not remember the text when he came home he 
couldn’t go out to play that afternoon. At the 
dinner table he was asked the text of the sermon 
and said: ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, you'll get the quilt.” 


The mother laughingly replied, ‘“‘You must be 
mistaken, Johnny,” but he was sure he was right. 
The matter was dropped, until during the week the 
pastor called, when it was learned that the text 
was Fear not, the comforter will come.” 














AN INSPIRING INDUSTRY 











Spinning and Weaving 


The Club House 


Working in the Club House 





RTISTS and writers found a paradise 

for themselves in Cornish, N. H., 

and founded a colony there less than 

a decade ago, and with their beauti- 
ful, artistic homes have made an enchanting 
spot of it. 

The coming of these people with ideas to 
Cornish meant a great deal to the country 
people. Stagnant, after the manner of most 
country folk, they were suddenly stirred to a 
new interest in life by these gifted people, to 
whom the gods had been so good. They, too, 
wanted to do things, to think and act and 
create,and the artists, seeing this, helped on 
the spirit, and so the Mothers’ and Daughters’ 
Industry was founded, a social organization 
which embraces both the city visitors and the 
country women, and which has now been 
thriving nearly nine vears. 

The industry of the Club is that of making 
rag carpets and rugs, table covers, portiéres, 
ete., made of woven twine. 

Sales of these articles are given at the Club 
House and now that it has become 
somewhat known to fame mail 
orders are numerous, the work 
being done from samples of wall- 
paper and furniture covering in 
order to get correct color. 

At first there was only one 
loom, but soon a Swedish hand 
machine was purchased, and _ les- 
sons taken in weaving curtains, 
bed-quilts and table-covers there- 
on. Both conventional and old- 
time patterns were studied, and 
from the first the designs were 
very pretty. Now half a dozen 
looms are kept busy. 

The manager of the industry 
gives out the carpet strips in 
quantities and colors necessary, 
together with the pattern of the 
rug wanted. The weaver, when 
he works all day at home, makes 
$2.50. Taste in the matching 
and arrangement of the colors is 
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necessary at this stage, for the individual- 
ity of the weaver can be seen in the work 
even when the design has been _indi- 
cated. 

The sewers’ work is more simple, and 
because this can be taken up and put down 
readily, it is almost all done at the homes of 
Club members. The task of the finishers 
follows that of the weavers. It is their duty 
to look the rugs over carefully, attend to any 
loose threads or knots, and when all is done to 
make the fringe and sew on the trade-mark. 
After that the rugs are packed off, either to 
people who have already purchased them, 
or to art and craft shops in the large 
cities. 

The social idea has by no means been lost 
sight of, however, in the success which has 
attended this venture. One of the looms is 
kept in the Club House, and often a pleasant 
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as well as profitable rainy afternoon is passed 
there over the sewing, finishing, and weaving 
of the rugs. 

The patterns employed have charming 
names — “ Primrose,’”’ ‘ Daffodil,” “Sweet 
Pea.” In these are reproduced in dainty 
colors flowers and leaves delightfully remi- 
niscent of garden-lined Cornish. 

In some cases whole rooms in summer cot- 
tages have been furnished with the rugs and 
with bed-quilts and curtains to match, which 
have been made on the little twine-weaving 
Swedish loom. These latter products closely 
resemble those woven many years ago by 
our grandmothers, and have served to make 
for the industry a name to rank with that of 
the Deerfield crafts. 

Of course, there is not work enough to keep 
all the helpers busy all the time, nor is such 
the intention. It simply provides a pleas- 
ant occupation for spare moments in the 
home, and while profitable so far as dollars 
and cents are concerned, has also been an 
artistic education in itself, all 
the workers having learned more 
in the past two years in regard 
to color schemes, harmonious de- 
signs, the use of soft shades and 
avoidance of crude colors, etc., 
than they otherwise would have 
learned in a lifetime. 

. As the material used is all new, 
the cost of that, for the twenty- 
five yards required to make each 
rug, is considerable, and the work- 
ers being well paid for the time 
they actually spend working, after 
paying for all the incidentals, 
which of necessity amount to a 
great deal in such business, there is 
only a very small profit left, which 
goes to the Club. And what does 
the Club do with it? One may 
quote from its constitution: 

Article II. Object. 

Its object shall be the mutual 

improvement of its members; also 
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the promotion of social and philanthropic 
work in our midst. 

Each winter a certain sum is set aside to 
be used in providing necessary articles of 
clothing, ete., for any who need them, (not 
Club members alone), giving them in the form 
of Christmas presents. If any of the members 
are ill or in need, the Club tries to be help- 
ful in every way it can. The Club House is 
opened, warmed and lighted one evening 
each week during the winter, providing a 
safe place for young folks to meet socially, 
read or play games. But the greatest good 
is tothe Club members. The annual dues are 
merely nominal, being sosmall that no one 
need hesitate about joining on account of 
the expense. 


The cloth used 
in the rag car- 
petsisasoft 
‘‘domett,’’ 
bought in lots of 
from 500 to 1000 
yards—all white. 
It is then torn 
into pieces about 
five and one-half 
yards in length, 
which is as long 
as canbe handled 
successfully in 
dyeing. It is then 
given to thedyer. 
After being dyed 
it is done up in 
bundles, each of 
which will make 
enough balls of 
prepared mate- 
rial for one rug. 

These bundles are taken to the sewer, 


l 


who returns them, when sewed, to the 


manager. When a rug is ordered, the 
manager selects the colors required 
and carries the material to the weaver 
with the design of the rug. It then 
goes to the finisher who looks the rug 


over on both 
sides, fastens any 
loose threads, sews 
down the ends of the 
strips which are wov- 
en in to make the 
design, knots the 
fringe, and sews on 
the trade-mark. It is 
then returned to the 
manager for ship- 
ment. The trade- 
mark was designed by 
Mrs. Houton, a well- 
known artist of the 
colony, and this is 
stamped on each 
piece of work. 
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hardest work is the dyeing which 
ne tates handling and lifting the heavy 
of cloth for hours over a hot stove, 
e viece being about the size of a large 
rr a bed. 
t of the coloring has been done by two 
rs, one doing the indigo dyeing, and the 
other all the other 
colors. 

Vegetable dyes are 
used, the'fabrics_be- 
ing boiled for hours 
in the dye, then 
thoroughly washed 
and dried in _ the 
sun, sometimes 
being left out of 


doors several days, 
and this _ process 


has generally proved 
so efficacious that 
the colors are as fast 
as it is possible to 
secure on cotton 
fabrics. 





EXPENSIVE ENGLISH HOMES 


T is a pathetic fact that there are several men 
in the United Kingdom who would consider 
themselves on the brink of bankruptcy if they 
were reduced, says London Tid-Bits, by any 
evil stroke of fate to a mere pittance of $5000 
a week — who would find it simply impossible to 
rub along on the income of a simple millionaire, 
which would be barely sufficient in some cases to 
pay the expenses of the lordly pleasure houses 
which they have inherited from their ancestors. 

The Duke of Devonshire, for example, has no 
fewer than seven of these stately homes — six in 
England and one in Ireland — each of them fit for 
the reception of a king and not one of which, as he 
confessed the other day, he has yet lived in long 
enough to explore thoroughly. Probably he, him- 
self, - te not know within $50,000 how much these 
palatial homes cost yearly to maintain, but the an- 
nual cost has been said to make a very big hole in 
$500,000. 

In Wentworth Woodhouse, which is one of four 
— Lord Fitzwilliam owns the largest private 

ouse in England. It has a frontage of 600 feet, 
its hall is so enormous that four suburban villas 
could be built inside it, and its owner could live in 


a different room every day for six weeks and still 
leave several rooms unseen. The Duke of Portland 
owns five regal homes in England and Scotland, the 
value of which runs into million 1 which, with 
the attached gardens and estates, keep hundreds of 
servants employed. At Welbeck he has over thirty 
acres of kitchen gardens alone; 
and gardens proper he employs ab 
and boys, and his horticultural bill for this one 
house is said to exceed $30,000 a year 

Blenheim Palace, the Duke Marlborough’s 
Oxford seat, is so colossal that the late Duke used to 
declare he spent $4000 a year on putty alone for his 
window panes. It actually cost a million and a 
half to build, in days when money was more val 
uable than it is to-day; it is 348 feet long, has fifteen 
staircases, and when it was repaired some time ago 
his Grace found it necessary to sell his pictures and 
books to pay the cost. 

The Duke of Northumberland owns five stately 
seats, at one alone of which Syon House, Brent- 
ford — a staff of thirty or forty men is kept busy, 
largely in the magnificent kitchen garden and fruit 
houses. And yet the Duke spends only a small por- 
tion of the year in this princely home, the rental 
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t seventy men 





which probably exceeds the Lord Chan- 
ial income. — 

I larquis of Bute has five seats in England, 

Scot und Wales, and one of them, Mountstuart, 

t covers an acre of ground, has 150 rooms 

sctually cost over $10,000,000. One can 

lerstand that his lordship’s income is not 


% pe too much for the demands of it. 
O rd Londonderry’s four seats, Wynyard 
Pat Stockton-on-Tees) is 100 yards long, and 


bo sculpture gallery 100 feet long and 58 feet 
hig le Goodwood, one of the Duke of Rich- 
I ir mansions, measures, with its two wings, 


378 and requires about sixty domestics to keep 
( Howard, the splendid Yorkshire seat of 
Li rlisle, has 125 rooms; Raby Castle stands 
eres; Stafford House, the town residence 


ike of Sutherland, gives emplovment to 

servants and costs about $100,000 a 

yea ep going, and Eton Hall cost over $5,000,- 
000 Lild. 


S re a few of the “stately homes of England,” 
n which are not seen by their lordly owners 
for re than a few weeks in a year. 
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THE EMBELLISHMENT OF A COMMONPLACE ROOM 
THE ENGLISH POINT OF VIEW 


HE search for a ready-made house of moder- 
ate proportions is, to people with a pref- 
erence for individuality in their home sur- 
roundings, an extremely difficult one; but 
a task that must be undertaken by those 

who, whilst appreciating and wishing for something 
better than the usual dreary production of the specu- 
lative builder, yet lack either the money or energy 
to venture upon building a “house beautiful” for 
themselves. Such a search usually results in some 
quite ordinary house being selected in desperation, 
in the hope that the addition of furniture will dis- 
guise the monotonous ugliness of the rooms. 

It is quite impossible in most localities to find 
houses built for selling or letting that are in any way 
interesting in design; consequently, 
the only thing to do is to take the 
least offensive and transform the in- 
terior into something pleasing — be- 
ing thankful enough if one can be 
found where the planning is conven- 
ient and no superfluous ornament 
is introduced. \| 

Where economy is necessary, any 
possibility of improving the actual 
shape of the rooms is seldom con- 
sidered, from the mistaken idea that 
to attempt this would involve a 
much greater outlay than buying 
furniture in the ordinary way. Many 
people, therefore, simply paper the 
rooms and whiten the ceilings, tol- 
erating the existing mantelpieces 
and window arrangements, however 
hideous they may be, then spend 
quite as much on loose furniture as 
would be necessary to treat the room 
architecturally. If this furniture 
is really good, it will, of course, be 
interesting in itself; but, placed in a 
room where no provision has been 
made for it, the result cannot be 
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right pieces of quartering fixed to the wall and 
supporting two narrow shelves and a wide flap, 
the latter resting on hinged supports, and when 
not in use shutting up under the lower of the two 
shelves. 

The room door is covered with olive-green 
canvas, held in place by a wood frame which di- 
vides it into eight panels, the same canvas being 
used for the lower part of the walls and the buffet 
doors. 

The window end of the room is changed in appear- 
ance from the ordinary angle-bay by knocking out 
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writing-cabinet that could easily be dispensed with— 
quite 12 square feet occupied by a sideboard, leaving, 
after the table and chairs are reckoned with, very 
little room for the human occupants. The treat- 
ment shown is a most useful way of furnishing such 
a room, space being obviously economized to the ut- 
most. By bringing the mantelpiece out 15 inches 
into the room no space is lost, because the projection 
is no greater than that of an ordinary fender added 
to the mantel-jambs, and a useful silver-cupboard is 
made possible over the fireplace. The right-hand 
recess opposite the door of the room is then made 
into a fitment to take the place of a sideboard, thus 
leaving valuable floor-space. The arch at the top 
of this fitment is in white plaster, and with the 

window = el on the inside of the 
hole made in the wall for its recep- 
tion, gives a picturesque note both 
inside and outside the room. If it 
is not possible to knock a window 
| through, an approximate effect can 
be obtained by making in its place 
a shallow cupboard of similar design, 
but lining with the face instead of the 
back of the made plaster arch. An 
inexpensive scheme was executed in 
a small drawing-room. Its features 
are the broken frieze resting on brack- 
ets, and suggesting an ingle and the 
long shelf going right through, across 
the chimneybreast and side re- 
cesses, giving breadth to the room 
| and a resting-place for ttery. 
| Above the shelf, on the chimney- 





breast, is a large moulded panel, 
which could be left quite plain as 
a background for a picture or filled 
completely with a flat decorative 
painting; at the sides are shelves 
for books. The whole side of this 
room facing window is fitted, up to 
frieze height, with simple cupboards 








equal to the permanent and satis- 
factory effect obtained when the 
room is designed as a complete 
scheme — the furniture merged where possible into 
the walls as fitments, and everything lovingly con- 
sidered toward the maximum of «esthetic and ma- 
terial comfort. Form, color, material, and espe- 
cially light and shade, all being used toward this 
end, the result should be eminently ‘ paintable’ 
from an artist’s point of view —the final test of 
success in the treatment of a room. 

Now, to take one of the rectangular boxes the 
ordinary house offers as living-rooms, suppose it 
to be of fair size—say 25 by 16 feet — probably 
built with a terrible orgy in marble for its fireplace, 
and a bav-window tacked on to the end; if the 
owner will but make up his mind to get rid of or 
cover up the former and alter the latter, the room 
presents infinite possibilities, some possible of 
realization for less money than would be expended 
on furniture of the usual kind. 

One room in a cheap house was quite transformed. 
The chief features of the plan are the lowering of the 
ceiling over the ingle-seat at left of a fireplace. The 
mantelpiece is designed to cover an existing one, and 
consists of two side-pieces, with arched recesses, sup- 
de shelf for china, ete., and connected by a 
arge copper panel with geometrical pattern repoussé. 
The grate is set 6 inches higher than is ae the 6 
inches being occupied with a semicircular false 
hearth of stout copper, under which the ashes drop, 
keeping the fireplace always clean. in appearance 
and rendering a fender unnecessary. On the end 
wall a buffet is suggested, constructed of four 
uprights connected, at height of frieze rail, by three 
arches, and below by drawers and cupboards. The 
ingle is formed by a beam running from the front 
of the buffet to the chimney-breast, 6 feet 6 inches 
from the ground, filled in above with plaster in con- 
tinuation of the frieze of the room. The ceiling and 
frieze are distempered a blue-white, and the former 
decorated with a large floral oval stenciled or 
painted in two or three colors. On the left of the 
room is a substitute for that usually ugly piece of 
furniture, a dinner-wagon; it consists of two up- 
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the center part of the wall and putting in doors and 
filling the surround with simple leaded lights — 
those immediately over the doors enclosed in metal 
casements to open for ventilation. 

The carpet, on a floor of polished wood, is a plain 
mouse-gray Axminster, a tone that makes possible 
the use of strong colorings in the seat covers and 
hangings — the only details of a living-room where 
machine-made pattern is tolerable. 

The lighting is by electric candles; the center 
light a triangle of wood supporting oxydized cups 
to hold the candles, a light graceful fitting that 
merely needs the flex to support it. 

In another room, suitable for a morning-room 
or common room — one that can be executed at 
comparatively small cost—the mantel is designed to 
cover an existing one, the shelf of the old mantel pro- 
jecting into the false beam immediately above the 
tiles, which are 9-inch square Dutch blue, slabbed to 
fit into rebate of mantel, and with a specially made 
iron surround to carry back to the existing fireplace. 
Above this is a pattern in wood with background of 
plaster, and on each side of it a long framed panel 
that can be either painted, filled with tapestry, or 
papered. The ceiling is papered with gray ingrain, 
with diamond patt:in painted on each panel in 
white, the frieze plain gray of lighter tone than the 
ceiling. The woodwork is polished basswood, and 
the lower part of the walls papered with cinnamon- 
brown. The floor is stained, with a plain moss- 
green carpet in center. The dark oak furniture, 
covered in tapestry, would complete a satisfactory 
color scheme. 

In a small dining-room, 16 by 12 feet, the walls 
are quite straight on two sides, a deep and well- 
proportioned bay-window on another, and on the 
fireplace side the usual plan of 6-foot chimney-breast, 
projecting about 1 foot and flanked by 5-foot-wide 
recesses on each side. The almost universal method 
of furnishing this type of room is to waste these 
recesses, keeping in one, perhaps, a chair that is 
never used, and filling the other with a bookcase or 
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8 inches deep, with glass" doors, 
the only loose furniture being the 
chairs and small tea-tables. 


THE HOME HUSH 


r ‘HE pipe me father used to smoke 
Is hangin’ on the wall, 
I don’t know where his hat has gone 
At all, at all, at all; 
The cowhide boots he used to wear 
Stand in the corner near, 
Beneath the go-to-meetin’ coat 
He wore for twenty year. 


An’ all is still about the house, 
As still as still can be, 
An’ not a voice from anywhere 
Is callin’ out to me. 
An’ when I move about at all 
It’s noiseless is me tread; 
I know too much to make a noise 
When father is in bed. 
—Houston Post. 





LAUGH ON FATHER 


At a dinner given in honor of the thirtieth birth- 
day of the wife of my friend, their small daughter 
Dorothy, aged 4, happened to discover a gray hair 
in her mother’s head and announced the fact. 
Her father, seeing a chance to instil a moral lesson, 
said, “Yes, Dorothy, every time you are naughty, 
you cause a gray hair to come in mother’s head.” 
Now, it chanced that the father was an only 
child, and Dorothy, putting two and two together, 
said gravely: “But, papa, grandma’s hair is all 
white.” 

The lesson was terminated. 





Teacher — How long had Washington been dead 
when Roosevelt was inaugurated? Scholar —I 
dunno, but it hasn’t been very dead since Teddy has 
been there! — Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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By Frances Richards. 








PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRIETTA HASBROUCK 


means of recipes and photographs the manner 
in which dishes may be attractively served, and 
table decorations arran pleasingly, for fes- 
tive occasions as well as for home content. 
October has so much of beauty at her command 
that it is not a difficult matter for the hostess to give 
to her small luncheons a suggestion of the unique, 
inasmuch as the comin 
the leaves to dress the table, but sharpens the a 
tite as well so that any effort to set forth viands 
more tastefully wins unconscious appreciation. 
- A Japanese luncheon is not difficult of achieve- 
ment and while the wise hostess adopts the oriental 
touch in table arrangement she sa Beene Sos 
a saagpetion of the foreign flavor in viands, let- 
ting erican dishes masquerade in the guise of 
viands of the far East, that her guests be not discon- 
certed by delicacies untried by western palates. 


An Oriental Table Arrangement 
ge sagen i table bare with run- 
ners of silken scarfs. he centerpiece a low 
Japanese lantern of effective coloring is filled with 


crysanthemums, autumn leaves lend their to 
the several dishes, while a si 


Le eee 


single Nace eg 
laid here and there completes the floral moti/. 

Trays stand at each cover to hold the individual 
service. In the selection of these there is oppor- 


tunity for a ge Aap 
Our illustrations show respectively: — the center 
piece mentioned, and a most unusual novelty, little 
— cakes, ¥ wen stuck on stems of na f wetrang 
which give a pearance ve of Japan. 
menu may ty i pose an as pre- 
ferred, but the following is easy of preparation and 
appropriate. 
Candied Fruits on Japanese plates 
(Crystallized ginger, stuffed dates, fig-paste, cum- 
quats and apricots) 
Chicken a 
Sandwiches 
Japanese Salad 
O’cha Rice Moulds 
Sweet Plum Preserves — Flower Cakes 


Chicken Okcharmo 
Line a mould (preferably fish shape) with 
boiled and sensonel rice, a flavoring of ee 
ginger syrup giving ita piquant taste. Fi 
center of the mould with Fighly seasoned creamed 
chicken and simmer the covered mould for ten 
minutes before turning out. A sauce of creamed 
mushrooms is particularly acceptable with this 
dish. Decorate with leaves. 
Sandwiches 
While bread should be omitted at a strictly 
oriental feast, no one will object to these sand- 
wiches. Cut rounds and crescents of thin Gra- 
ham bread, and spread between layers a mixture 
of cream cheese and sliced steamed olives. 


Between thin strips of white bread lay minced 
nasturtium leaves, blended with a little mayonnaise, 


Tea 


sprinkle with chopped peanuts. 
Raisins stewed in h or pear juice make a fair 


peac 

substitute of the “‘litchi” nut, and a delicious sand- 

wich is made by spreading wafers of bread with gin- 

per syrup and pressing these raisins between two 
yers. 


Japanese Tea ¢ 
For the real Japanese service of tea one requires 
the cunning little individual teapots. One tea- 
spoonful of tea is placed in each tiny little hot hom 
and a cupful of boiling water cinanel over it. e 
or two shreds of candied oran with the tea 
leaves will give a unique and pleasing flavor. 


Two Japanese Salads 
Pick into shreds two dozen sardines, boned and 


of frost not a 
ppe- 


skinned, and add a cupful of mashed yolks of hard 
boiled eggs, a bunch of minced nasturtium leaves, 
a pinch of dry mustard, two tablepoonsfuls of 
minced olives and moisten all with a little lemon 
suice. Roll in boiled rice and serve with mayon 
naise and the thinnest of wafers 





A Chrysanthemum Centerpiece 


Prepare mandarin oranges by slicing and remov- 
ing the skin and seeds. Cook some citron in water 
until tender and some litchi nuts (if you cannot get 
these use the substitute mentioned, Sultana raisins 
in the syrup of preserved ginger for ten or fifteen 
minutes. ince two tablespoonfuls of the citron 
and the same quantity of the nuts. Cut preserved 
cucumbers into cubes and pour over all the ingre- 


dients a cupful of sweetened lemon juice. Serve 
very cold with wafers. 
O’cha Rice Moulds 
Have prepared a quantity of boiled rice. Next 


scald one pint of cream adding to it a cupful of 
Orange Peko tea, two tablespoonfuls of preserved 


Japanese Cakes with Foliage 


i r syrup, four beaten and cook in double 
Boiler ustil thicken chorea on to taste 
Incorporate into this custard sufficient boiled rice 
to make it pack easily into moulds and let cool. 
Serve ee F sor by maraschino cherries and graced 
with a chrysanthemum decoration Top each 
mould with a tiny Japanese umbrella 


Sweet Plum Preserves 

Either plum preserves or gooseberry marmalade 
are suitable for an occasion of this kind. Lay indi- 
vidual portions in rather deep Japanese saucers. 
Serve cold with a heaping tablespoonful of whipped 
cream over which is sprinkled chopped nuts, or 
make a meringue of the beaten whites of eggs sweet- 
ened, brown quickly in the oven and sprinkle with 
nuts in the same manner. 
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Flower Cakes 
cakes shown in our illustration, while very 


are not difficult to make. Use a good = 
e 


recipe (the one — below is excellent). 
ps with roundec 


bottoms and fit together two 


se small cakes, cutting off the tops so that they 


zether smoothly, making a complete ball shape. 


two of these together with a little dissolved 
e and when hardened frost and stick each ball 
stem of a spray of leaves. 

baking this cake in layer tins and cutting into 

s with a flower cookie cutter, other pretty 

fancies are made. Frost some with pink, 

g¢ a round of preserved apricot as a golden 
some of them white and some a pale yellow 


f cutters are also obtainable and if cake is cut 
aves, frost a delicate green using veins of 
edangelica. Autumn leaves ma made in 
me way, frosting part of the leaf yellow, tipping 
orange-red, and using veins of shredded or- 
eel 
Reliable Cake 


m one cup of.sugar and a tablespoonful of 

Beat separately the yolks and whites of 
vgs. Add first the yolks, then the whites, one- 
ip of milk and two cupfuls of sifted flour, 
ne cupful sift a teaspoonful of cream of tartar. 


the other a half-teaspoonful of soda. Flavor 


ree-fourths of a teaspoonful of lemon extract. 


October Fancies 
y pretty.table decorations are possible this 
with only a little thought expended. Use 
nen doilies. In the center of the table a 
pottery bowl can hold autumn leaves and 
sprays of golden rod, while long sprays of 


rsweet may be employed as effective runners 


xy also encircle small pottery bowls holding 
| squares of yellow and white Turkish paste. 


ty little filigree bowls of brass may be bought 
elty shops and these may have a finger bowl 
ced Aner of them and used with charm- 
effect at the formal luncheon. A larger bowl 
without a lining may then be a 
fruit dish, having sprays of leaves and 
ver stems twisted through the filigree work, 
ruit being held captive within. The polished 
, the colors of the fruits and the harmony 
he flower and leaf ti ts make a fascinating 
of color 





MAYBE I WAS 
n I see a youth with his pants turned up 
nd his beautiful socks on view, 
| over one eye perched a little round hat, 
ith a ribbon of mauve or blue, 
the fourteen rings and the seven pins 
at he got at his ab prep school, 
it strikes a chord, and I say: “Oh, Lord, 
I ever that big a fool?” 
see a youth with his gloves turned down 
. cigarette stuck in his face, 
id check coat and a horse-cloth vest 
half an inch wide shoe lace, 
inch of hair that hides his ears, 
line of senseless drool, 
paw the sward, as I say: ‘Oh, Lord, 
[ ever that big a fool?” 
— The Daily Princetonian. 


strikes the London Spectator as being 
he things that are most extremely funny are 
vain’s stories of his editing an agricultural 
f how, in the columns of that paper, he ad- 
xt: ‘‘Turnips should never be pulled; it 
hem. It is better to send a boy u and let 

e the tree’; and of his putting forth the 
tion that “the guano is a fine bird, but great 
ecessary in*rearing it.” 





ee 
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LIST FOR FURNISHING A KITCHEN 


HE young housewife is apt to find that her 
kitchen furnishings are rather inadequate, 
however, complete they may have seemed 

before the actual housekeeping commenced. 

The following list is a rather complete 

one, and such articles as are desirable but may be 
left until later on, are placed toward the end. 
However useful or desirable an article may be, it is 
optional with the housewife whether it shall have 
among her utensils or not, because there are, 

in these days of numerous inventions, articles which 
the ordinary housewife need not employ in her 
everyday housekeeping, and which, therefore, 
ae merely make work in order to keep them 
clean 


Then, too, the space at one’s disposal must do 
much toward governing the sort of utensils and the 
number one shall buy. However, all the utensils 
for a complete furnishing of a kitchen are here 
given, and the young housewife may, from this list, 
make out a private list containing. only those she 
will need to use. 

In some small kitchens, there is no room for a 
table, and the tops of the set tubs must be utilized 
instead, with an enamel cloth covering. If there is 
a kitchen table, however, have the top covered with 
zinc, because it is so easily kept immaculate. A 
kitchen cabinet is a most useful article if there is 
space for it, as is a swinging table fastened to hinges 
on the wall; this may be left down against the wall 
when not in use, and one of the small folding tables 
may take the place of the ordinary kitchen and be 
folded away back of a door when not in use. A 
small step ladder which folds into a kitchen chair 
when not in use as a ladder is very convenient, 
filling two needs and taking the space or needing the 
care of only one. 

A small rocker in the kitchen and a high stool will 
be most useful and save one’s st at many 
odd moments when one must stay in the kitchen or 
is engaged in work where one may sit on the high 
stool. One soon ws used to ironing, washing 


dishes, polishing silver, and to performing many 


other tasks while seated on the high stool. 


General Requirements 
A low bench or stool is useful for holding a small 
tub or a pail or basin, or the clothes basket, saving 
one from the necessity of always stooping to the 
floor to reach these articles when in use; the low 
bench may be pushed under the table when not in 
use 


A refrigerator is a necessity unless there is one 
built into the house, and in purchasing this article, 
the very latest kind on the market should be se- 

4 use the new ones are more easily kept 
clean and are built to keep the food more perfectly 
and to save the ice as well. 

A galvanized pail for water, mopping etc., and a 
galvanized bucket with a cover oe garbage are 
necessities. An enameled water dipper with a long 
handle, an enameled dishpan, (two if there is no 
hot water faucet), and a wire drainer for washing 

ishes, The round drainers with a handle are 
better than the oblong ones, being much more con- 
venient since they may be lifted and with the con- 
tents dipped into a pan of hot water to scald them. 

Bearps.— Of these there should be a moulding 
board, unless there is a marble slab in the pantry 
for pastry ‘making; a bread board for the kitchen 
and a meat board, the reverse side of which may be 
covered with zinc and used for cleaning fish. 

Woopen Arrtictes— Of these there are:. 1 
potato masher, 1 butter mould, for making indi- 
vidual pats of butter, as well as a large half pound 
mould if unmoulded butter is to be ; 1 chopping 
bowl, 1 coffee mill, 1 pair of scales, 1 large wooden 
spoon, 1 smaller anion spoon for salt, 1 wooden 
spoon and fork for dressing salad. 

Knives.— Of these there should be a chopping 
knife of the best steel, 1 small pointed knife for 
vegetables, 1 silver knife for paring fruit, 1 bread 
knife, 1 meat knife, 1 pair of tncet culinary scis- 
sors, (kept strictly for this purpose), 1 pliable 
‘palette’ knife for batter and many other uses, a 
‘saw” knife for cake and few case knives and forks 
for occasional use in the kitchen. 

Launpry articies.— If there is no provision for 
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laundry utensils in the house, one will require, two 
or three tubs of medium size; a wash bench and 
wringer, one large and one very small rubbing 
board; clothes lines, clothespins and props, a wicker 
hamper for carrying the clothes out of doors and a 
covered hamper or a bag for holding soiled clothes; 
a copper wash boiler, either round or oblong as one 
may prefer, and having a well fitting cover. Flat- 
irons,— at least six.of these of varying sizes and 
shapes if much laundry work is to be done in the 
house; an iron rest and an iron-holder to protect the 
hand, clothes-bars or a rack for airing the ironed 
clothes, one large and one small ironing board, one 
clothes stick, — used in the boiler, one fiber pail for 
water, and, if one desires, a good make of washing 
machine. 

As for the cooking utensils themselves, the kind 
and quality must —_ upon the sum of money 
at one’s disposal. uminum utensils are healthful 
and easily kept immaculate, but one may purchase a 
good quality of enamel. 


Cooking Utensils 

Quart and pint jars of ; or blue and white 
crockery are necessary for keeping various supplies 
such as cereals etc. 

1 long handled enameled soup ladle, 1 stout steel 
meat fork, 1 long handled enamel skimmer, 1 tin 
griddle cake turner, 1 long handled large iron spoon, 
1 large long handled wire steel fork, 1 flour sieve (in 
a tin quart measure), 1 large sieve bound with wood, 
1 toaster (wire), 1 broiler, 1 sheet iron gem 
waffle irons (iron), 1 large double boiler for milk and 
cereals, 1 sugar dredge, one flour dredge, 1 set of 
spice boxes in a laquered box, salt and Pepper and 
sugar dredges, (these in glass with celluloid tops or 
of crockery, with nome of contents in blue on the 
outside.) 

One laquered box for tea, 1 laquered box for 
coffee, two or three of the laquered boxes for use in 


es bread, cake etc., 1 wooden bucket for sugar, 
an 


a smaller jar for brown sugar; several of these 
jars, either of glass or crockery are necessary for 
eeping corn meal, y flour, confectioner’s 
sugar etc., and similar articles which are bought. in 
small quantities and must be kept well covered; a 
jar for cookies and for one crullers is also needed. 
beaters, cream whips, and such small articles 
must be cleaned just as soon as they are used, or 
they are soon ruined. 

One large grater for lemons, 1 large grater for 
cheese, unless one purchases a chopping machine, 
which may be used for cheese and vegetables, fruits 
etc., as well as meats. 1 grater for nutmegs, 
1 rolling pin, preferably of , and of the sort 
which may be taken apart to be cleaned and can be 
filled with ice or iced water to keep it thoroughly 
chilled; several crockery plates for pie making and, 
of a different shape for use in the kitchen as well as 
a few plain crockery cups and saucers; large bowls 
for beating batter, medium sized ones for eggs, 
cream, ete., and small bowl shaped cups for cup 
custards. 

Two large kitchen platters, for heating food in 
the oven, several small platters of blue or brown 
ware for the same purpose; a steam cooker, if it is 
of the right sort and easily cared for, is a great con- 
venience and a saving of gas if a gas range be used; 
the bread and cake mixers and the chopping 
machine are also of great assistance in saving labor, 
if only the right sort be selected. It is most unwise 
to select a kind that cannot be readily taken apart 
for thorough cleaning, or if the crank handle works 
so hard that it requires a man’s strength to move it 
when batter is inside; all these articles are demon- 
strated in the large shops, so it is easy to try the 
handle for one’s self and see if it works easily when 
in actual use. 

BrusHEs, Brooms,ETc.,—One dust brush and pan, 
1 long handle soft brush for brushing pictures, walls 
and ceilings, 1 round window brush, 1 mop handle 
with a twine mop, 1 stove brush, 1 carpet sweeper, 
1 crumb pan and brush (the brush is preferable to 
the knife), 1 long wire, with a stiff brush at the end 
for cleaning the refrigerator pipe. One stiff scrub 
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brush with a pointed and a square end, 1 rug beater, 
1 lamb’s wool mitten for dusting the range, 1 stove 
brush, if the range is to be blackened instead of 
being enamelled in black as it should be to save 
labor; several paint brushes with different | 
handles and of various sizes; not for painting, but 
for use in various other ways; one will be needed 
for greasing tins, one stiff one for cleaning corners, 
and a soft one for dusting carved furniture. One 
basket for wood or kindling, 1 coal scuttle, 1 twine 
floor cloth like the mop, 1 alarm clock that keeps 
good time. If obliged to leave the kitchen with 
anything in the oven or on the fire, the alarm may 
be set at the time one should return to examine the 
cooking process, so that one will not forget and 
allow the food to burn. 

One ice pick, two or three whisk brooms, 1 rug 
beater, 1 can opener and corkscrew combined, 1 
small vegetable brush, 1 sink brush, 1 enamelled 
hand basin, 1 match safe, 1 candle stick, 1 order 
slate, 1 poker, 1 fire shovel, 1 long handled scraper 
(for cleaning out the range underneath the oven), 
6 hemmed dish cloths, 12 hemmed crash dish towels, 
6 linen towels, — of checked lined crash- 
hemmed dust cloths, etc., squares of flannel for clean- 
ing silver and a wool buffer for applying the polish; 
a soft brush for polishing the chased work on silver; 
a small board with a large cork tied to it for scouring 
steel knives and forks with bath brick. Oneasbestos 
sheet for use in slow cooking, 1 soap shaker, 1 soap 
rack, plenty of brass hooks, large and small for hang- 
ing up every utensil that can be made to hang from 
shelves and walls. 

One large polished steel frying pan, 1 small 
my ye epider for anes 1 a sauce- 

or stewing fruit; 1 large enam or por- 
Saat reserving kettle, 1 pint enamel pail, 1 quart 
parm! pail, 1 quart pitcher or blue or 
earthen ware for holding milk, ete., 1 earthen or 
glass jug for molasses, 1 ditto for vinegar; 1 enamel 
pitcher for use in preserving fruits, cooking etc., 1 
quart measure of tin divided into pints and 
gills. 1 glass measuring cup, similarly divided. 


Frying Pans 
One small enamel frying pan, for warming foods 
and frying eggs, into halves, quarters and thirds; 
1 steamer — for use inside kettles; 1 colander, several 
fancy moulds, large and individual sizes for jellies, 
uddings and frozen desserts; 1 ice cream freezer, 
(postesabty of the latest sort which have no crank 
and which merely require packing and an occasional 
stirring). One set of muffin rings, 1 —— 
1 large steamer, for dings, brown b » ete., 
glass preserve jars, p mae jelly tumblers, glass or 
crockery jars with straight sides for keeping butter, 
lard, etc., (have close covers on these jars as well); 1 
large size enamel coffee pot, 1 croc teapot, 1 
vegetable or fruit strainer, sometimes as a 
“potato ricer,” 1 cooky and biscuit cutter, 1 small 
size vegetable cutter (for soups), 1 large and 1 small 
egg beater, 1 wire spoon for mixing batters that 
— be ja A light and i. j aa 
'ANs.— One large oblong roasting , having 
a cover, for meats, poultry, etc., 1 mais chad aae 
of similar shape, without a cover; a set of shallow 
ns, either square or round, and noving sane 
ttoms for baking layer cake; two or t 
deep s for making loaf cake and baking 4 
1 shallow wide pan for sponge cake or gingerbread, 
1 tin sheet for baking cookies, 1 sheet of tin patty 
pans or cup cake tins, 1 oblong pan for baking fish, 
round pans for cornbread, pies etc., and to these 
one may add the special pans that come for an 
particular purpose, for instance the special 
shaped tin, with a funnel in the middle for angel 
cak 


es. 

Aside from the articles mentioned, one will need 
a frying kettle of brown stoneware, 1 wire fryi 
basket, having a handle, 1 gravy strainer whic. 
fits the side of a bowl, 1 small tea and one small 
coffee strainer, an earthernware beanpot, round 
“‘milk-pans,” so called, for various uses, and of 
different sizes, and various sizes of saucepans and 
kettles; some of these may be of iron, but if alum- 
inum ones can be afforded they are by far to be pre- 
ferred in every way, even on the score of economy, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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By the New York Editorial Representative of The 


To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York or elsewhere wil! be promptly furnished; to dea 


We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how n 
Tue House Beautirut, Republic Building, Chicago. 


EW YORK’S “Chinatown” offers a fascinat- 
ing shopping place for the woman who wants 
to carry out unique ideas in house or mal 

adornment. Clever decorators go there for some 
Leaceege bit of ge or po that jokid just Per 
right note in the room t are ing. 

clever dressmakers utilize almost anything Chinese 
from a six-inch embroidered linen doily or a small 


‘silk handkerchief, toa two-yard = sagt a agg 
t i re) 


fringed and embroidered, in ing 

original and dainty dresses. Any of these articles 
can be dyed to combine with other materials: Not 
only a blouse but a read or a table or cushion 
cover can be made of white embroidered silk 
handkerchiefs, if you join the requisite number 
together by strips of cluny lace. Handkerchiefs 
run from $.25 each for a ten-inch square to $1.25 


for a forty-four inch size. of these latter 
make a c ing blouse — on for the front, one for 
the back, and a for each wide loose sleeve. 


uses. In width the “libbons” as the Chinese 

merchant calls them, range from three-eighths 
of an inch to two and a half inches. They are woven 
in soft combinations —a little black, white, green, 
and lavender, on a gray green ground, etc. T 
cord at the edge gathers them into any sha 
desired in trimming. They cost from 3 cents to 
cents a yard. : 


OUND linen doilies, with buttonholed scallops 
and an embroidered scroll design, come from 
five to ten inches in diameter and are made 

of exquisite linen. They cost from 25 cents to 60 

cents apiece, with a reduction for a half dozen. 


eee et a ge yey po 8 i. 
square, of the same fine light weight linen, 

beautifully embroidered in the corners, costs 
$3.75. One forty-four inches square, hemstitched 
to a depth of five inches, costs $5. These are a 
welcome change from the drawn-work tea-cloth 


Ce. 1 figured ribbon can be put to many 


for years. 
HE rich embroidery that adorns the front of 
a Chinese robe is sold se tely — the two 
bands tacked together. te them and 


apply them to a garment, or to the bottom of 
or the ends of a table scarf. Some de- 
i show small birds and conventional — in 
aye A von Bae ving yo on a b satin 
ground. r are of old rose, green, pea- 
eock blue, or ivory silk embroidered in delicate 
colors. These strips are from four to ten inches 
wide, and about a yard long. An eight-inch pair 
costs $1.50. 


PIANO cover three yards long, of pale yellow- 

A ish silk embroidered in soft colors, is lined 
with raw silk of the same shade and bordered 

with oy tay It is wider across the middle to 
short distance over the front of the piano, 

while the ends that drop down the side are nar- 
rower. It comes in several shades and costs $i1. 


ILK bedspreads may be hung flat against the 

wall, or used as a portire or couch cover. 

They are fringed and lined, and the amount of 
embroidery on them determines the price. The 
most elaborate, with dragons worked in heavy gold, 
cost as high as $250; but very beautiful ones, t 
yards square, can be bought for $25. 


HE ordinary skirt worn by a well-to-do Chi- 

| nese woman suggests no end of possibilities as 
drapery. It is made of two overlapping 
pieces having an embroidered panel front and back, 
and a group of pleats at each side. Such a skirt 


makes an attractive pair of curtains for a bookcase 
or cupboard, or it will cover a piano or mantel, or 
the back of a lounge. Skirts of black or colored silk, 
embroidered and often trimmed with rows of 
Chinese ribbon:as well, cost from $6.50 up. Second- 
hand skirts of richer material, beautifully toned 
down by time, can be had from $8.00 up. 


ARGE, uncarved teakwood chairs cost but 

$7.50. They have the lines that Chippendale 

ce ag in his Chinese designs — square 
seat, straight legs, and a beautifully curved com- 
fortable back with triple bars up the center. They 
are well made, dignified, substantial, yet cost less 
than the highly. varnished, villainously uphol- 
stered, machine-carved chairs that disfigure so 
many homes. 


N uncarved teakwood stand of simple lines, 
A about thirty inches tall, has a shelf about a 
foot from the top, and costs $6.50. Its dull 
black looks icularly ‘rich under a large copper 
jardiniere. The much carved teakwood furniture 
is made in such enormous quantities for the Amer- 
ican market, that it is hastily put together with 
ue and often falls apart after very little use 
+ does not represent the sort of thing the Chinese 
use in their own homes. The table and chairs 
herewith described are not generally on sale in 
this country. They are imported by Chinamen 
for their own use, and being severely simple do not 
attract the average buyer; therefore they have 
not yet acquired fancy prices. 


HAND made covered basket eight inches 

tall and oval in shape, has two brass handles 

close together and its cover goes back on 

uaint little brass hinges. The inside is padded 

thick under a lining of cretonne, with an opening 

the exact shape of the Chinese teapot that nestles 

there. These tea-cozy with two bonis to match 
the teapot cost from $1.50 up. 


N the matter of teacups there is endless variety 
I ofcolorand shape. They cost from 25 cents to 
$5.00 apiece. The day is past happily, when a 
woman proudly displays a dozen or more cups of 
discordant color, shape, and size, on her afternoon 
tea-table. She now seeks for harmonious effect 
and gets at least a half dozen of one kind. There is 
a nice thin white porcelain cup and saucer whose 
two advancing dragons in blue outline might be 
alarming aout you not submerge them under hot 
tea — for the design is on the inside of the cup only. 
This design is rare and is a relief from the oft-seen 
procession round the cup, of little Chinamen 
ing parasols. They are $.25 apiece. Teapots 

to match are $1.00 and eight-inch plates $.60. 


HERE are many fascinating teapots, both 
porcelain and metal. Brass, copper, pewter 
and silver are good to look at, but most of us 

prefer our tea made in a china pot. One of the 
most attractive brass teapots is almost spherical 
in shape, attached by a short stem to a spreading 
base. It stands on a brass tray with simulated 
basket-work rim. The tray is about ten inches in 
diameter and the teapot eight inches tall. The 
two pieces cost $3.50. A om shape in aye 
has a narrow top that flares down suddenly into a 
very broad base. It is white, with figures in gold, 
has a wicker handle, and costs $2.50. 


Te Chinese lotos done into brass makes a 
ful candlestick. The three spreading 
eaves that form the base unite into the tall 
shaft at whose top the petals of a full blown lotos 
grasp the candle. Half way up, a slender stem 
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the name of the manufacturer or importer, 
to pay. Address “The Information Bureau,” 


ches itself from the stouter one, winds round 

to meet it again in a half blown bud. This 

juisite piece of work is twelve inches tall and 
s $2.00. 


J HAT woman ever had toomany boxes for 
A gloves, collars, ribbons, etc. The advan- 
tage of buying Chinese boxes is that they 
in sets — you buy two or three at a price 
narily paid for one alone. A box of rough 
bark, into which flowers and leaves carved 
m smooth wood are inlaid, and bound at all 
ges with strips of smooth wood, has brass hinges, 
and key. When you open it, you find another 
just as perfectly made. This set of two— 
larger seven by nine— costs $1.25. Photo 
nes similarly made, cost from 20 cents up. 


BEAUTIFUL lacquer box of rich red brown 
A glows with a hint of gold and green inlay that 
4 looks like cloisonné ware, has rounded cor- 
s, stands five inches tall, and is nine inches long. 
It costs $2.25, including of course the duplicate 
A more ornate lacquer set is of three boxes, 
cover having a raised design of pearl shell. It 
eight by ten, and costs $4.50. 


*‘ ANDAL WOOD boxes with their delicate carving 
N\A ‘are well known. ‘They are of all sizes — single 
*— and in sets, and cost from $1.50 up. 


ITTLE ivory jewel boxes are naturally expen- 
| sive but well worth the price since they are 
“marvels of exquisite carving. A four by 
six has rounded corners, and the Chinese scene on 


its hinged cover is carved in half-inch-deep relief. 
It is unlined, the smooth slabs of ivory looking soft ‘ 
and satiny enough for the most precious jewel to 
rest on. The price is $17. A larger rectan r 
bi s lined with red velvet, ps holds a little 


tray that lifts out. This one is $20. 


‘MALL circular brass trays come in sets of five 
_ packed in a flat box. They are etched with 
‘— the dragon and the Chinese version of the 
stica, to bring good luck. This set whose largest 

ber is seven inches in diameter costs 90 cents. 

e serving trays whose handles are of the same 
are rounded at the corners and cost from 

1.50 apiece up. 

‘THE fashion of wearing Chinese coats as theater 

wraps has come to us from London, and for a 

time dealers could not import them fast enough 
They are so beautiful and so easily slipped on and 
off, one wonders why we did not adopt them long 
ago for evening wear. They are made in every 
( from palest peach tints to black, and are 
bordered with bands of rich embroidery, with 
clusters of tiny flowers sprinkled over their surface. 
Some have appliqué circles of gold embroidery on 
bl satin. Prices run from $15 for a light weight 
silk grenadine, into hundreds of dollars for heavy 
sil nd satins richly lined. 

\OPPER trays show a beautiful play of color 

( ver their surface but they are without handles 

,nd therefore somewhat less convenient. Un- 
like brass, copper cannot be cast, hence the absence 
of handles. A circular copper tray fourteen inches 
in diameter costs $2.50. 


7 ‘HE tea-table is prettiest by candle light, and 


S 2 


wot 


n the choice of candlesticks, antique an 
modern, there is no limit. One seven inches 


tall, of simple design like our own Colonial, costs 
$1.50. The same, fourteen inches high, is $3.50. 
The kind that sets on a tray, with a device for keep- 
ing the candle well up in the shaft, cost $2. Brass 
scissors and snuffers can be found at $1.50. 
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There is More 
To Paint 
Than Color 


The paint buyer who 
goes no deeper into the 
paint question than color 
often pays for paint pro- 
tection he does not get. 





















Carter Strictly Pure 

White Lead is every atom 

paint; a perfect protecting pigment 
with natural affinity for pure linseed 
oil. If you want perfect paint protec- 
tion at lowest possible cost, and won- 
derful color durability that holds any 
color or tint without fading, there is 
no substitute for 


CARTER 
pane” White Lead 


Insist on its use and avoid worthless 
imitation mixtures loaded with substi- 
tutes for pure white lead, used solely 
to cheapen the product. 


Carter Strictly Pure White Lead 
wears long and evenly, leaving perfect 
foundation for future painting 
without scraping or burning. 
Will never crack, scale or fade. 


Booklet Free 


Write for 
our booklet, “Pure 
Paint." Tells how to 


select _ that gives protection 

as well as color, and how to avoid 
worthless imitations and adulterations. 
Worth money to every owner of a building, 
but sent free on request, with six beautiful 
color schemes. Address Dept. R. 


CARTER WHITE LEAD CO., Chicago, UL 
Factories—Chicago, Omaha. 








A heating comparison 


How would you like a new home?—not a new house, but 
a home in which housework is halved, fuel bills are cut 

‘ Ph down, ash dust and 
coal gases excluded, 
and the comfort and 
health of everybody in 
the family benefited? 


AMERICAN [DEAL 


for Hot Water or Low Pressure Steam offer the one sure way of heat- 
ing a building with all rooms evenly warmed, and securing the above- 
named economies and advantages. 





Don’t wait until you build a new house. IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators can be put into cottage, house, store, school, 
church, hotel, etc., whether in country or city, OLD or new, with no 
annoyance or trouble at all, and at a price now within the reach of 
anyone. 


IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators make happier housewives—in- 
crease the rental or sale value of the property — besides adding untold comfort and 
convenience. They require no repairs, will outwear the building, and their econ- 
omies will in a lifetime save several-fold the |) 
difference in cost over old-fashioned and extrav- 
agant hot-air furnace or stove heating. 

ADVANTAGE 8: Experience proves that nothing 
is more annoying to the caretaker than a narrow fuel or 
charging door. The extra large fire-doors in all IDEAL 
Boilers freely admit throwing in fuel and of eagily dis- 
tributing it to all parts of the grate. 





_ Our catalogue (free) explains many other ADVANTAGES. Sales Branches and Warehouses 
throughout America and Europe. Inquiries cordially welcome. 


AMERICANRADIATOR COMPANY —camcaco 
[seo sp ts ots ts is obsolete otf ola as bs oy cs os os os cs os sas te 


DEPT. 5 




















@ This Pagoda model for 
hall, porch, den, or mission 
room, is made of heavy 
wrought iron, with ruby, green, 
amber, or white glass panels, 
P which when lighted create an 
b effect both artistic and beau- 
{ tiful. Fitted for oil, ready to 
light, or can be adapted to gas or electricity. 
; 








Height of lantern 14 in., with ro-inch Venetian chain, 
Send stamp for Lamp ladormation, knowledge acquired 
through years of experience. 


4 Rochester Lamp Co., Dept.F, Rochester, N. Y. 

























Ls 
Fight the “‘White Plague’’ with Fresh Air! 
“it is an eutrageces shame that se many people die needlessly of Tuberculosis. 
; nothing short of suicide. People coop themselves up, 4 the 
staffy, vithated air of living rooms all day and night and then wonder why the ** 
——, slowly chokes them to death. Get out into the fresh air that God gave you! tte 
no excuse for breathing poison when for a few dollars modern devices make i 


=" to fill r lan y ~* 6. - 
| —_. of life.” From Bes 


te Golevenier ¢ aa 


| M. Portable|' 
& Open-air 
M, Cottages 


are as movable as a tent, as comfortable as a house; Water Tight Roof 
and Dry Matched Pine Floor. Light and Fresh Air in abundance. 
Enclose 2c stamp for handsome Illustrated } Cateioame of our M. & M. 
Portabie Houses, Summer Cottages, atomobile Houses, eto, 

WE PAY THE FREIONT. 
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SILVER LUSTRE 


O many collectors, silver and copper lustres 
have a fascination unequaled by any other 
ware. They buy lustres because they can- 
not help it. The brown gleam of one and 
the gray sheen of the other have the same 

charm for them that unset gems have for many 
ple. It is the color that counts. Buyers of 
ines are colorists, incidentally collectors. 

The lustre family is a large one and includes early 
Italian and Spanish specimens and later English 
examples. Among Italian lustres those of Gubbio, 
Urbino, and Siena were famous during 
the fifteenth century. Gubbio ware 
made by Georgio Andreoli ranks as 
one of the great achievements of a 
century famous for its pottery. This 
Cellini of potters brought to perfection 
a ruby glaze which has never been sur- 

It bears the name of the city 
in which it was made, not that of the 
maker—a pity, inasmuch as it was 
created by the enius of one man. 

Of Hispano-Moresque much has been 
written. The secret of its making was 
carried from Egypt into Spain by the 
Moors. Atan earlier period this same 
secret traveled from Persia to Egypt, 
where it flourished in Fustal, the 
ancient city of Cairo. There is some- 
thing decidedly Persian about Spanish 
lustre. Not only are Persian patterns 
plainly discernible, but the character- 
istic combinations of blue and green, 
found in many old Persian tiles, are 
seen in countless numbers in this Moor- 
ish ware. 

The collector of to day will hardly 
hope to add Italian and Spanish lustres 
to his shelves, and will content himself 
with visits to museums, confining 
his ’ c/a to copper and silver pieces of English 
make. . 

While copper lustre is more beautiful in color, 
silver lustre ranks higher when it comes to design. 
Many of the patterns found in silver lustre are identi- 
cal with those of old plate, and thus have a double 
interest. Occasionally one finds a creamer in cop- 
per lustre which is of Georgian design, but this is an 
exception. Silver lustre as a rule is far 
more graceful in shape and shows a 
ter degree of skill in the modeling. 
t has been said that early silver lustre 
was an imitation of silver, and was sold 
to those who were unable to afford the 
metal. To this end pieces were lined 
with lustre in order to make the de- 
ception —. This is a good story, 
but the brilliancy of lustre is so much 
greater than that of silver that 
there is little foundation for the 
tradition. 

Wedgwood made silver lustre, and, 
like everything else that came from 
his hand, it was perfect of its kind. 
There is a soft sheen to his ware which 
approaches the tone of silver more 
nearly than any other lustre. It has 
the look of being hand polished and 
never looks “‘tinny,’’ as some lustre 
undoubtedly does. There is a great 
difference in the ware. In higher grade 
pieces the pottery foundation is light 
In weight and the lustre after years 
of use shows no discoloration. ther 
and coarser pieces have a less even 
coating and are brown at the edges. 

Platinum formed the base of the 
best silver glazes, and to-day platinum 


ieces are almost as perfect as when they 
eft the hands of their make Many attractive 
patterns are fluted, while decorated pieces such 
as we show in our second illustration are rarest 
of all. In the center of the group is a copper 


lustre bust which is known to English coll 
an extremely valuable piece. There is an exquisite 
grace to the drapery about the head and the whole 
pose suggests sculptured marble rather than glazed 
pottery: Eight pieces of silver lustre are also shown 
and illustrate the beauty and variety of the decorat 


ctors as 





A Group of Rare Pitchers 


ed ware. The tall jug at the right of the bust is an 
unusual piece, both as to shape and decoration 
Each specimen is a particularly good one and would 
be an addition to any cabinet. These pieces, to- 
gether with the pitchers shown in the above illustra- 
tion form a part of the extensive collection of 
Messrs. Gill and Reigate of London. We are also 
indebted to them for the illustrations of rare Wor- 





Silver Lustre 
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yieces shown in the September House Beavti- 
\ lover of old china in London finds not only 
iseums, but the shops so fascinating that 
s could be devoted to the study. Many types 
we know in America only as museum pieces 
purchased there. American collectors in 
London should not fail to go to the South Kensing- 
te fuseum if they are interested in lustres, for the 
\ity to study Italian and Spanish specimens 
is jualed; nor should the British Museum 
Wallace collection be neglected. A stroll 
down Oxford and Regent streets must 
be included in the china quest; also 
pilgrimages to the highways and by- 
ways of the city. All London is really 
a big antique exhibition, and it is hard 
to tell whether the old furniture or 
the old china makes the deeper im- 
pression, 

Of the pitchers in the upper group 
those coming under the head of lus- 
tres are the rose-spotted Sunderland 
pitcher, placed at the right of the 
center pitcher and the pink lustre one 
in the left hand corner of the second 
row. The Sunderland pitcher is known 
as “the sailor’s farewell,” and 
depicts a tearful good-by between a 
sailor and his wife. A full-rigged ship 
is in the background and beneath the 
scene is the following verse: 

Sweet, oh sweet is that sensation 

Where two hearts in union beat; 

But the pain of separation 

Mingles bitter with the sweet. 

This mottled lustre was made only 
in Sunderland, but silver lustre was 
produced at many potteries. Etruria, 
New Hall, Swansea, Brislington, and 
various districts in Staffordshire are 
; the known places of manufacture. A 
gre eal of the ware is unmarked and can be 
cal no other name than “lustre.” Plain lustre, 
that to say undecorated lustre, was made by a 

process. 4 foundation of brown pottery 
was vered with an even coat of dissolved 
plat Decorated pieces were usually white 
method was less simple. The decoration 
was outlined on a white body and 
covered with some material which 
would not absorb the coating. The 
exposed part was then coated and 
when dry the decoration was uncov- 
ered and the result was a lustre pitcher, 
teapot, or mug with a beautiful clear 
white pattern traced on a silver back- 
ground. 

Many collectors call pieces thus 
decorated ‘‘resist,”’ others call a parti- 
cular pattern by that name, but the 
word was used originally for all silver 
lustre showing a white decoration. The 
silver “resisted” the covered portion 
of the clay — hence the name. 

Sometimes a charming combination 
of silver and yellow is seen. Occasion- 
ally one finds colored flowers in relief 
silver background, after the 
manner of many copper pieces. 

Mr. Arthur Hayden gives this advice 
to collectors: “Do not wash your 
specimens any more than you can 
help, as warm water has a deleterious 
effect on the lustre and tends to make 
it less brilliant. We recommend col- 
lectors to polish their lustre ware with 
a soft cloth. Treat the ware kindly — 
it will never come again.” 
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So we built the 


“400 SERIES” 


and (Round Type) 


" SECTIONAL 
SAFETY WATER 
TUBE” 


(Square Type) 


STEAM and 
HOT WATER 
HEATERS 


in order to save it. 


"3 400 SERIES” 
RNEY 

— 

HEATERS: 

Insure Economy 
and Efficiency 








SECTIONAL GAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER. 

The man who runs a Gurney Heater pays a 
smaller fuel bill than his neighbor. 

He also has more leisure time than the other 
man. Gurney Heaters require less attention and 
maintain fire for long periods. Dustless and odor- 
less. They represent the highest degree of per- 
fection. Gurney Heaters produce the most heat 
and wear longer than others, yet they cost no more 
than many inferior makes. 

There isa Gurney user in your locality; ask him 
why you should buy one. He will convince you of 
its oye 

They can be installed in old or new buildings 
without inconvenience. 

Capacities fully guaranteed. Sizes for any heat- 











ing requirement. Send for illustrated catalogue or 
consult your local dealer. 


GURNEY HEATER MANUFACTURING 
188-200 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON 


NEW YORK BRANCH I2EAST42"°ST.,N.Y.CITY 
DISTRIBUTORS IN THE LEADING CITIES OF THE COUNTRY. 














A chemically prepared Chamois Skin for pol- 
ishing silver or gold quickly without using Pow 
¥ der, Paste or Liquid which is harmful, scratching 
and wearing away the surface. 
“STILBOMA” is guaranteed to last for years. 
If your dealer cannot supply you give us his 
name and we will send one to you prepaid 
upon receipt of price. If not satisfactory 
after a weeks trial return it and we will 
refund your money. 
No. 3,—(8x14 inches) $.50; No. 2,— 
(15x19) $1.00; No. 1,—(19x24) $1.50. 


The Stiilboma Mfg. Co. 
559 Society for Savings Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Melville Clark Apollo Player Piano 


The only player piano in the world that can play 88 notes or the entire piano 
keyboard. 

The only player piano in the world with the effective transposing mouth- 
piece that changes the music to any key to suit the voice or accompanying in- 
strument. It also prevents the annoyance caused by the shrinking and swelling of 
the music roll due to climatic conditions. This mouthpiece represents 95 per 
cent. of player piano value. 


These two superior features make the 


APOLLO PLAYER ABSOLUTELY PEERLESS 


Every sensible buyer will want a player piano that will play seven and one-third 
octaves. That is the Apollo player range. Every one of the 88 piano keys is 
struck by a pneumatic finger. No couplers are used. 


ALL OTHER PLAYER PIANOS 


have a range of only 65 notes or 5 octaves 


Would you buy a § octave piano? Certainly not. Then why would you buy a & octave 
player piano, when you can get the APOLLO with its seven and one-third octave range? 


The Apollo is the Standard 


Its tone is beautiful; its mechanism perfect; its case designs extremely attractive. 
the highest type of the artistic player piano. 


It is 


Send to the manufaoturers for a handsome illustrated catalogue. 
Melville Clark Piano Co. 
Dept. T 


t. 
Steinway Hall, Chicago 
The Apollo plays 58, 65 and 88 note music 
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Coal Bills Reduced 25% 
y,' Comfort Increased 100% 





BY USING 


Sw The Powers Heat Regulator 


+ 






i 





on your furnace or boiler. Easily applied, fits any 
heater. Sold by all dealers or sent on trial. Automatic. 
Send for FREE BOOK. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO.  #!,Dsa"ern St. CHICAOG 
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Getting the Garden 
Ready 

HEN one wishes to start be seem in 

\ N / spring it is nearly always worth while to 


begin operations the previous autumn. 

Very often the ground to be used is cov- 

ered with sod, in which case it is always 
necessary to plow or spade it the fall before in order 
that the frost may act upon it and enable the gar- 
dener to get thesoil into good workable condition when 
he wishes to = the spring crops. The ground 
very often is full of roots of witch-grass or quack- 
grass and it is very necessary that these roots should 
be eradicated before the crops are planted. The best 
time to do this is in the autumn when the gardener 
has com tive leisure. And the best way to do 


it is to dig out the root stocks witha fork, which will _ 


not break them off as does a hoe or spade. The 
ground also is likely to be more or less filled with 
stones and rocks and it is very desirable that these 
should be removed before the crops are planted. 
Consequently, if you desire to have a successful 
garden next season, decide on its location this fall, 
t the ground as well prepared as — and 
a it in such condition that the freezing and 
thawing in the winter will help in giving the soil a 
finely pulverized condition in which the roots of 
plants can grow to much better advantage than in 
soil where the particles are coarse. You will also 
thus be able to draw plans for your garden during 
the winter months with more assurance of success 
than if you leave all the preparations to the few 
weeks of spring when there are so many things to 
take up the time and attention of the gardener. 


The Book of Vege- 
tables 


NDER the title, ‘‘The Book of Vegetables 
and Garden Herbs,” Mr. Allen French has 
written and the Macmillan re ce ber 

ublished a compact hand-book which will 
oS found extremely valuable by ay 
owner of a home garden. It is a vegetable boo 
arranged as a cyclopedia, each kind of plant being 
found in its alphabetical order and being fully treat- 
ed of from the point of view of its use, its culture, 
the soil it prefers, the best fertilizers, the time for 
planting and any other details of management 
which are worthy of mention. Perhaps the most 
notable thing about the book is found in the large 
number of little known vegetables which are dis- 
cussed. Herein lies much of its value, for in re- 
spect to completeness in the inclusion of the various 
vegetables that may be grown in our climate it is 
far ahead of any other garden book. 

*T cannot help add here,” writes Mr. French, in 
his excellent preface, ‘‘a plea for a wider trial of the 
little known vegetables. It is too much to expect 
that the American farmer will ever add more than 
one or two to his very limited list of rap — 
garden truck; I appeal more to vegetable- eners 
who do their work for the fun as well as the benefit 
of it. The best vegetables in our country are grown, 
not on farms nor even in large market-gardens but 
in the thousands of small home gardens that sur- 
round our cities. From these gardens to the simple 
home tables go dishes fit for the traditional king, 
but the owners of these gardens are still somewhat 
limited by habit and local knowledge. If by mak- 
ing plain the culture of the less known vegetables 
this book aids in their introduction I shall consider 
that it has done a good deal. There are European 
delicacies such as the globe artichoke, celeriac, 
cardoon, sea-kale, and chard, each one of which has 
strong points of individuality to distinguish it from 


THE HOME GARDEN 


CONDUCTED BY CLARENCE 


aniinens 


MOORES 


WEED 








most of our vegetables as well as some consideration 
of delicacies, favorable seasons or copious yield to 
make it worth a place in any kitchen-garden. In- 
deed, to say nothing of these vegetables which are 
known here chiefly among our foreign population 
there are others well known to us of which the vir 
tues are not universally appreciated, for the Jerusa- 
lem artichoke is still but a natural crop and in many 
parts of the country carrots are grown chiefly for 
cattle, finer varieties being entirely unknown. If 
but our common vegetables become better known 
by means of this book even then it will have served 
a useful purpose.” 

The’ book contains something more than three 
hundred es and is adequately illustrated by 
drawings in black and white as well as by a half-tone 
frontispiece. 


Planting Daffodils 
Indoors 


r HE spring flowering bulbs are so easy of cul 
tivation, so interesting to handle, require so 
little window room and yield such varied 
types of beauty that one might depend 
entirely upon them for the winter display of 

flowers. In the great group which is generally in 

cluded in the genus Narcissus there is available a 

wonderful array of flowers which will easily grow 

indoors: the Daffodils, and Jonquils, and the Star- 
flower or Chalice flower and the Paper-white Nar- 
cissus are the more important types of these. The 
bulbs of good varieties of all these flowers may be 
obtained of the florists early in the autumn at com 
anaes ped little expense. As a rule they maybe 
ought much more cheaply by the hundred than by 
the dozen, so it may be worth while to form a club 
of your friends to take advantage of this fact 
hen the bulbs arrive they should either be plant- 
ed at once or stored in a cool, damp cellar where 
they will not dry out. They may be planted in 
almost any kind of receptacle although for most 

— nothing is so satisfactory as the paper 

ower pots. In the case of most bulbs, one may be 
ited tn a three-inch pot or three or morc in a 
our inch pot. In planting it is only necessary to 
use good garden soil, placing a bit of broken pottery 
over the hole in the bottom of the pot. The bulb 
should be just buried and the earth around it packed 
firmly in place that it may not be pressed up as the 
roots develop. Water thoroughly and set away in 

a cool basement where the temperature will be low 

and equable though not freezing. Sometimes it 

is desirable to throw over the pots two or three 
thicknesses of burlap or old carpet to prevent the 
evaporation of moisture. Water occasionally as 
may be necessary to keep the soil moist but other- 
wise leave undisturbed for six or eight weeks. 

The purpose of putting these bulbs away in a 

dark, cool place is to enable them to develop such a 

wth of roots as would occur in autumn were the 

Bulbs beneath the soil outdoors. Under the latter 

conditions a large root growth would have taken 

place in autumn so that the plant is able to send 
up its leaves and blossoms in spring very soon after 
the frost is out of the ground. In the indoor garden 
we attempt to imitate these conditions just as nearly 
as possible: consequently the bulbs are to be left 
in the cellar until such a root growth takes place, 
that it is evident the plant can be forced into blos- 
som successfully. Then is the time to bring the 
bulbs into the light and heat of the living rooms. 

Many of these bulbs may also be brought into 
blossom successfully in water. Wide shallow jars 
may be utilized partially filling them with coarse 
gravel or broken stone, and adding water to cover 
such material. The bulbs of the Paper-white Nar- 
cissus or the so-called Chinese femal Lily, may be 
set in such receptacles and placed in a cool dark 
room until the roots are well started. 
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Plant-Breeding 


—, URING the last ten years the leading topics 
| ) of discussion among horticulturists and 


botanists has been that of plant-breeding 

and a great deal of attention hasbeen given 

to observation and experiments looking 

towards the discoyery of general laws which govern 

the production of new species and varieties. One 

f the greatest leaders in this movement has been 

Prof. Hugo DeVries, of the University of Amsterdam, 

who has championed some of the more important 

theories in regard to the production of new plants, 

His latest volume has for its title, ‘‘ Plant-Breeding; 
Comments upon the experiments of Nielson an 

Burbank,” and is published by the Open Court 

Publishing Co. The volume will be of special inter- 

est to every intelligent gardener because it brings 

ear upon the practical work of two of the fore- 

t producers of new sorts of plants the critical 

telligence of one who has been engaged in similar 

work from a purely scientific point of view. The 

chapter upon the productions of horticultural nov- 

elties by Luther Burbank will of course be of great- 

nterest to most Americans, for in it the reader 

y reasonably expect a sane, intelli gent discussion. 

Prof. De Vries gives a most appreciative discussion 

of Burbank’s work which from a point of view of 

tical results for the human race is said to have 

he greatest value, while from the point of view of 

scientific investigator De Vries says that, “the 

e of Burbank’s work for the doctrine of evolu- 

maps Pence highest admiration.”” Every lover 

r play who has seen the value of Burbank’s 

re s minimized by scientific scoffers will be glad 

to learn of such appreciation from one of the ac- 

knowledged leaders in scientific thought. 
The chapters upon the great work of Nielson in 


Sweden, on Corn-breeding in America, on the asso- 

n of characters in plant-breeding and on the 
geographical distribution of plants will also prove 
of absorbing interest to intelligent horticulturists. 
The book is well printed and illustrated and has an 
especially complete index. It is certainly one of the 
most important of recently published books for the 
garden library. 


Garden Calendar for 
October 


Transplant to window boxes the Geranium cuttings 
started last month. 
Start bulbs for winter flowering: Chinese Lilv, 
Crocus, Daffodil, Freesia, Hyacinth, Jonquil, 
‘arcissus. 
Transplant to window boxes before killing frosts 
annuals in pots out-of-doors: Chian Aster, 
ummond Phlox, French Marigold. Remove 
pots, planting directly in the soil. 
Lift summer flowering bulbs — Dahlia, Gladiolus 
snd Tuberose — and start them in cellar. 
Plant before the middle of the month if possible all 
ring flowering bulbs; the earlier the better. 
Harvest all vegetable crops except Parsnip and 
Saisily. 
lean up the garden, burning all weeds and rubbish. 
T plant young cabbage plants to cold frame. 


‘ 


ao 
~ 


—_—_====_ 

For kitchen floors, which must be frequently 
wa | with soap and water, wax finish is unsuitable 
al e best treatment, if the floor is good material, 
is an application of wax oil, a solution of beeswax 
in petroleaum 

if the kitchen floor is of uniform quality and has 
already begun to sliver up, two or three heavy coats 
of thick oil paint will do more to conceal the de- 
fects than the wax oil treatment. French ochre is 
the best color for the purpose, and should be used 
just as it comes out of the can, thinning only as 
necessary with linseed oil. 
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tlow to Beautify Your Home 


Make the walls beautiful, and make them sanitary 
by decorating your home with Alabastine. The 
expense is actually less than the cost of wall-paper 
or kalsomine; the effects are superior and the 
healthfulness is better. 


The Sanitary Wall Coating 


can be easily applied to any wall by anyone. Itis mada 
io sixteen tints and white. These can be combined 
into an endless variety of shades, thus making each 
room different, while all are in harmony. One tint 
can be applied over another tint of Alabastine with- 
out washingor scraping the walls, thus doing away 
with the dirt and fuss incident to other materials. 
A wail tinted with Alabastine offers no breeding 
place for insects or germs, and a room decorated 
with Alabastine is therefore perfectly sanitary. 
Alabaatine is sold in carefully sealed and properly 
labeled packages by all paint and oil, drug, hardware 
and general stores, at S0c the package for white, Sic 
for tints A package will cover from 300 to 450 
square feet, according to the nature of the surface 
Send 10 cents for the book ““Dainty Wall Decora- 
tions,"’ showing many beautiful color plans for home 
decoration; or write for sample tint cards of Alabas- 
tine, sent free on request. 


The Alabastine Com 
910 Grandville Avenue, Geund On ids, Mich. 
Dept. K, 105 Water Street, New York City. 














MANTELS 
GOOD TASTE 


A mantel may be 
made the most at- 
tractive feature of the 
room and should be 
made so. How pleasing this mantel would 
be with a room finished in dark wood. 
Either the dull finish greens or browns 
would be most appropriate. 

Let us send to you our catalog showing 
various styles. Kindly ask for catalog B. 


Architectural Faience— 
Faience Tile and Mantels 


The Hartford Faience Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 











Heat your Home WR 


eanhee 


Pure Fresh Air 


























There is one right way to warm a house. 
You ought to know something about how 
heating systems are built and the principles 
on which they operate before you decide 
which to install in your home. 

Let us send you a booklet about the 


KELSEY 






































Residence at El. 

at Elberon, n arm 4 Residence at v 

Heated by Tre jurchiect Barney & CP Kelsey Heat 
Air Generates elsey Warm Heated by Generate 




















Generator 


and our booklet of “OPINIONS” with pictures 
of 250 Kelsey heated homes and hundreds of 
letters from satisfied users. 

30,000 Kelseys have been sold, principally to 
home owners who have investigated, and today 
the Kelsey System is being installed in the 
finest class of City and Country residences. 
The majority ofthese houses are in locations 
Residence at Pelham Manor, N, ¥, Xposed to high winds, making the heating prob- 

Kirby, Pettit & Green, Architects Jem particularly difficult. If the Kelsey heats Chas. A, Platt, Architect 


Heated by . . Heated by 
The Kelsey Warm AirGenerator these houses satisfactorily why not yours ? The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 


The Great Battery of Zig Zag Heat Tubes 


gives the Kelsey more than double the heating surfaces of other heaters, and warms much greater volumes of 
air. Each separate current of properlfY warmed air may be FORCED into distant or exposed rooms. 

This and the Kelsey construction method of warming fresh air, its great heating surfaces and utilization of 
all the heat, together with the absence of radiation water pipes and valves, are the reasons why it has earned 
its reputation for efficiency and economy. 

There probably is a Kelsey agent in your town who can demonstrate the value of the generator, refer you 
to some one else in your locality who has one, and estimate on the cost. 

If not we will send you complete literature and an estimate of cost, with suggestions for securing best 
results, if you will send us a blue print of Architect's plans or pencil sketches of buildings to be heated. 

hools and Churches can be heated with the Kelsey System more satisfactorily and economically than 


oe KELSEY HEATING COMPANY 
Main Office and Works, 357 West Fayette Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 















Residence at Rye, N.Y. 





NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 
L. V. Sanford, Manager, 154 B Fifth Ave. Cook & Van Evera Co., Western Selling Agents Builders Exchange 44 Hanover Street 
38-40 East Lake Street 24 South 7th Street 













Residence at Centerville, R. I. 


Residence at Morristown, N. J. 
Milton & Jackson, Architects 


Ludlow & Valentine, Architects 
Heated by 
The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 







eated by 
The Kelsey Warm Air Generator 























For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A scientific remedy which has been skillfully 
and successfully administered by medical 
specialists for the past 28 years. 

At the following Keeley Institutes: 


Birmingham, Ala. Dwight, Portland, Me. Buffalo, N. ¥. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. Grand Rapids, Mich. White Plains, N. ¥. 4246 Fifth Ave. 


San Franeiseo, Cal. . . Providence, R. L. 
Denver, Col. rg = — 265 S. College Ave. Fargo, N. D. Waukesha, Wis. 
West Haven, Conn. Des ines, Ia. Omaha, Neb. Philadeiphir , Pa. Torente, Ont., 
Washington, D. Crab Orchard, Ky. Cor. Cass and 25th Sts. 812 N. Broad St. 


«, 
211 N. Capitol St. Lexington, Mass. North Conway, N. H. Harrisburg, Pa. Lendon, England. 
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1 Hall's 


VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 





— Capsicum, 
= — Sulphur T Tea, 
mary Leaves, 
| growin, * Mechel. ee 

r, Perfume. The rea- 
son why we use each of 
these ingredients is set 
Sorsh inabookiet wowill 

ues! 




















kind that ee not 
change the color of the 
hair. 


It is now positively 
known that falling 
hair is caused by a 
germ, hence is a 
regular germ disease. 
Hall’ s Hair Renewer, 
as now made from the 
**revised formula,’’ 
stops falling hair be- 
cause it destroys the germs which produce this trouble. It 
also destroys the dandruff germs, and restores the scalp 
to a healthy condition. R. P. Hall & Co., Nashua _N. Hl. 








MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S ) 
DELINEATOR a 
WORLD’S WORK 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 





SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.00 
DON’T WAIT:—The offeris good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


























COAL is GOLD ; 


ee 


THE 


“HUSTLER 
\ ASH SIFTER. 


SAVE IT AND DON’T WORRY 
It’s like finding money the way the Hustler Ash Sifter 
saves coal. Turning the crank for a minute sifts the 
day’s ashes. No dust nor dirt; easy to operate; a child 
can do it, and no maid objects to it. Fits wood or iron 
barrel; saves many times its cost in a year, and the 
cinders are excellent for banking fire at night. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, we will. Write for 
Catalog 85. 


HILL DRYER CO. 








A BUNGALOW WITH NINE ROOMS 
FOR $1300 


T is easy enough to 
| put up a bunga 
low on shore, with 
lumber and build 
ers at hand; but this 
bungalow was built on 
an island, nine miles 
out at sea, the lumber 
brought from themain 
land, the builder from 
the nearest town on 
shore, the windows and 
hardware from still 
farther away. It would 
seem that if such a 
house could be put up 
cheaply under such 
adverse conditions, it 
could be built for less 
under others more fa 
vorable. 

The site of the house 
was on top of a beau- 
tifuldune,covered with 
low juniper bushes which thougl 


looked as 


they had grown in Japan. The foundation 20 x 19; 
was strongly laid of posts sunk deeply in the ms, 10 x 12, 
sand, the beams laid on these as well as or room of the 


the sand itself, to avoid any danger of shifting 


with wind. There were t 


wo stories to the 


The Living-room 





The Front View 


calow; the first 


same 


consisted of 
off one side of this two bed- 
and off the other, one 





a living- 


size, and the kitchen. 


utter had two doors, one opening into 


living-room 


and 





the other onto a 
back porch which was 
screened with netting. 
On sunny days this 
was the dining-room, 
while on rainy days 
meals were served in 
the living-room. 

The stairs went up 
from the porch, be- 
tween the dining-room 
and the kitchen, the 
roof coming down so 
well as to make them 
quite dry in all weath- 
ers. Upstairs at the 
left there was a large 
storeroom, 
especially for trunks, 
and to the right, two 
large bedrooms, each 
with a dormer window. 

The outside of the 








Top 30 in. in diameter 


Solid Mahogany, 


FINE FURNITURE 


(Hand Made) 


lid Mahogany, 


Dull finish. F.O.B. Dull finish. F.O.B. 

to your station. to your station. 
$20.00 $32.00 
Antique—Colonial—Modern 








410 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass, 











246 N. State Street 
CHICAGO 


Reinken & Schramm 


Top 15 x 30 inches 














designed . 
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Write It's 


FREE 


Tells how tobeau- 
tify your home at 
little expense. 





—— 


Sak ITA 













THE WASHABLE WALL COVERING . 











For This 


NewBook' 


Use Coupon Below. 














: P This year—before the new decorating Do not finish or refinish your This book is worth $25 to you 
. begins—think twice before using wall home without first seeing this if you want to improve the 
i paper again. ‘Then think of SANITAS book. Jtwill save you money. It ee appearance of your floors, 
i — the washable wall covering. tells all about wood-finishing. —— woodwork and furniture. 


Every argument of beauty, economy 


. Are you entirely satisfied with the appearance of your furniture, 
and health will make SANITAS appeal floors and woodwork? Do they harmonize? Would you like to know 


_— how to easily and inexpensively refinish them and keep them in per- 

BEAUTY — because it has the exquisite fect condition? Write us now for above book, ‘‘The Proper Treatment for Floors, 

patterns and colors of the finest wall Woodwork and Furniture.’’ Tells all about wood-finishing in such a manner that 
paper. 


any person can easily change the color of wood and finish in any shade, such as 


Pee eee. eugh Seenyes- Weathered, Mission, Forest Green, Flemish, Mahogany, etc. 


sive it far outlasts wall paper — cannot 
fade, even when directly exposed to 


the sun—cannot crack, tear or peel 9 
“ onnsons rrepare ax 
HEALTH — because all dust and dirt — 

ee oS — “A Complete Finish and Polish for All Wood” —— 


away, as from marble, with a damp 



























| cloth. For Furniture, Woodwork and Floors 
| . . 
SANITAS yd —_ othe fi Thousands of thrifty housewives and successful business men are refinishing their 
6 ” . “49 . re 
strong muslin foundation. Dull and glazed P . homes the “Johnson” way. Try it—it’s very interesting and 
surface. A ie SADNTAS * : fascinating. You will get perfect results at minimum cost. 
‘ Ask your dealer to show you the 


Be sure to use 


Johnson’s Wood Dye for the artistic coloring of wood (all shades) 
%4-pint cans, 30c; pint cans, 


Johnson’s Electric Solvo (for removing paint, varnish, shel- 


sample beok showing many patterns suitable for 
every roominthe house. Or write directly to our 


Department of Home Decoration 





describing your room fully - en ay a lac, etc.), pint cans, 40c; 34-pint cans, ye 
suggestive pencil sketches with samples show- taaetiai a naniteieihitaetnint Racine, 

. : ; Pi : » 

ing suitable patterns, which may be had of = oye a> sper ~, - Laer Saban po , nee as » send me 
your dealer. Sa Sold by all dealers in paint. at is tae 





ment for Floors, 
Woodwork and Fur- 
niture” as per your 
FREE offer. 


THE STANDARD OIL CLOTH COMPANY 


Dept. K, 320 Broadway, New York Sent FREE 20't write a letter —it’s unneces- 
pt. SB. way, New 


sary. Just mail us coupon and 
we will send you FREE prepaid our beautiful 6-color 
book illustrated above. Don’t delay. Write today. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, - Racine, Wis. /“/,e0................... 


‘The Wood-Finishing Authorities"’ 
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Agents wanted in all parts of the country to 
get subscribers for The House Beautiful. 


SED SIRES 


‘Colonial’ Bathroom Fixtures 


make the bathroom artistic, modern, 
sanitary and convenient. ‘‘Colonial’ 
fixtures are sold direct to the con- 
sumer at manufacturer's prices, 
Grcins them within the reach of all 
'e do not sell these goods to the 
plumbing trade. For high quality, 
finish and design they have no equal. 
“COLONIAL” PIXTURES are gear- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Write for our FREE 
CATALOGUE of Mirrors, Showers, 
Medicine Cabinets, Glass Shelves, 
| Towel Bars, Soap,Spongeand Tumbler 
om Holders, etc. Handsomestand most 
by complete line in America. 


Colonial Bathroom 
Specialty Company 
703-84 Wabash Av. Chicago 











RUG FASTENERS 


Will save you from falling on polished floors and prevent 
many painful accidents and doctor bills. An ounce of preven- 
tion is better than a pound of cure. Send $0.75 in stamps to 
NATHAN DAVIDYAN, 1514 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for a set of his latest RUG FASTENERS, which leaves 
no cumbersome pieces of metal on the floor after the rugs are 
taken up for dancing, etc. 
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m: untels you see advertised. 
‘ree Design Book will be a va! i y hoosing a s 
able fireplace. Let us send it te : y should see it bef 


maki 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE CO., 2027 W. 12th St., Chicago 


By our peculiar methods of constru 
fire on the bleak, cheerless days, in t 


without fear of annoyance from smoke, if you { w our instructions 
It goes up the chimney, where it be lo gs 


r “s 
new or old, that combine the greates y wit y of desig 
and honesty of construction. The e designs fr Ameri 


schemes suggested to harmonize w 
agar or castle. 
Our fireplaces are found in the mes of nu y menofr 


THIS FIREPLACE 


designed by a leading architect 


WILL NOT SMOKE 








the warmth and cheer that a firey s igive f 
e muke and sell, direct to the people, f l s, f 


architects; the plans from a C eplace ler 


Our fireplaces have a dig and a I arly 
and are therefore not to "be confused with t eap wo 


nga purchase. Prices from S18 





















makes a beautiful in- 
terior perfect — a good 
interior much better— 
and might even make 
a bad interior good. 
TECO. is the best of 
all modern examples of 
the theory of Art 
which makes beauty 
gj rest upon simplicity. 
Form and tone are 
all—they are enough. 


TECO shapes are infinite in 
aye and prices range from 5o0c. FU) 









Look for TEC O mark 
underneath each piece. 
Ask in the best stores or 
write for Portfolio de 
luxe. Itissent free by 





THE GATES 
POTTERIES 
631 Chamber of Commerce , 
CHICAGO ——— a high 


“The Star” Asbestos Pad | 
For 
Dining 
Tables 









Te only protection to tl! 
face against injury fr« ni re 

Easy to handle; MADE TO FOLD to convenier 
to lay away in drawer when not Made of s; 

“Hy prepared asbestos, cov red with dout faced ¢ 
von b'anuel to make it soft and noise Madk 
order for any size table. Leaves for extension if 1 
quired, 

Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats of same mat 
rial for tables when cloth is not used—round, square, 
oblong, 5 to 18 inches in size. 


Write for descriptive booklet 


L. W. KERNEY & CO. 261 W. 62d St. Chicago, Ill. 























steals the heat, and heat costs money. 


steam or nothing. Bar out the air by using 


Norwall Vacuum Air Valves 


Bar the Heat Thief “Air” 
Out of Your Steam Radiators 


Air is the ‘‘heat thief’’ because it prevents circulation, 
If it were not for 
air, it would be possible to circulate warm vapor (from 98 
degrees upward) through your radiators instead of red hot 


Norwall Packless Radiator Valves 


and your steam radiators will ‘stay warm all night under a banked fire. Your plant (old or new) wil 
evenly heated house in all kinds of weather and redtice your coal bills materially. 

The little trouble of installation, and the many advantages of the Norwall Vacuum System over any 
heating is fully explained in our booklets which are free for the asking. Send for them today. 


Norwall Manufacturing Co., 154 Lake St., Chicago. 





| then give you an 


other system of 


104 W. 42d St., New York City. 




















In This Charming “a 


All the windows are CASEMENTS 
swinging out, convenient, practical 
and a joy and comfort to the owner. 
With one hand he can unlock, swing 
and re-lock his sash in any position, 
and he does NOT have to open the 
screens. 








Our beautiful FREE Booklet tells why 


The Casement Hardware Co. 
Record-Herald Building CHICAGO 











L 





LL 


use was shingled and unpainted, the color 
one season becoming a soft gray, contrast- 
with the white trimmings of the porch, 
ors and windows. The casements which 
ung outward from all the rooms alike, 
re prettily designed to increase the low 
k of the house, the panes being long and 
rrow. 
Within there was no plaster; the wood 
| was all pine, the beams showing every- 
ere. In the bed-rooms the floors were 
ned green, the walls gray, and the beams 
yn. In the living-room the floor was also 
and the beams, but the walls were a 





orre mopor 



































1 
HE 
— 


| 


The Floor Plan 





t, silvery olive, made by mixing gray and 
en stain together. 
\round the living-room ran a broad shelf 
1 height of seven feet which was used for 
ks. There were two large settles with 
eavy ends, under which were built chests 
blankets and household stores. The 
lace was Indian red brick, with black 
lirons. 
[he furniture used in this house was Mis- 
n, with white iron beds in the sleeping- 
ms. In place of closets were built tri- 
rular shelves in each bed-room with por- 
res in front of each, and opposite the wash- 
ids were built also triangular shelves at 
proper height. 
On the second floor no stain was used, so 
t the amount put into that for the first 
r did not exceed fifteen dollars, included 
the $1300.00. There was no plumbing, 
a well was sunk under the kitchen, and 
ped into the sink; this also was included 
he cost of the house. 








OVER THE HILLS AND FAR AWAY 


‘INCE those we love and those we hate, 
Withall things mean and all things great. 
‘ 


Pass in a desperate disarray 
Over the hills and far away. 


must be dear, that late or soon, 
Out of the ken of the watching moon, 
We shall abscond with Yesterday 
Over the hills and far away. 
What does it matter? As I deem, 
We shall but follow as brave a dream 
As ever smiles a wanton May 

hills and far away. 


We shall remember, and, in pride, 

h fulfilled and satished, 
land of Ever-and-Aye, 
he hills and far away. 


—W. E. Henley. 
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VARNISH VITALITY|f SSS, 
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FLOOR FINISH 
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Varnish Vitality 
1.X.L. FLOOR FINISH | 


Long lite is a marked characteristic of | H!! 4 
LX.L. Floor finish. It shines when it is | 
new and it shines whenitis old. It lasts | 
from three to five times longer than other 
floor varnishes. Costs more, but it is by 
far the most economical. Will not scratch 
white. 

To get the best possible vesults,a floor finish 


should be applied by an ex pert, but owtng to tts easy 
Jlowing, quick drying qua/lities, anybody can get 2 — — —— —— =. 


better results with 1.3.L. Floor Finish than with = —_—— . . ‘ — 
Perfect Details Make Perfect Doors 


other preparations. 
For varnishing fine interiors, ask for 
SMITH’S LX.L. NO. 2. Just as harmonious and perfect details make the complete success and beauty of any chosen architectural style. 
Morgan Doors are complete architectural conceptions, each detail of which is not only perfact in itself, but in 
harmony with the architectural motif with which they are to be used. 


Send for ‘‘ Rules for the 
Morgan Doors 


Preservation of Hardwood 

are examples of perfect design, construction and finish. They will out-last the building itself, and are madein a 
large variety of designs for use with any style of architecture—Mission, Colonial, Empire, etc. Each door is 
stamped “Morgan” as a guarantee of absolute satisfaction. 












































Floors."” Please mention 








your dealer's name. 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated book, *“The Door Beautiful,” 
EDWARD SMITH & co showing some of the details of the beauty of design of the Morgan Doors. 
id . . 
Morgan Company, Dept. E. Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 
58 Market St., 45 Broadway, Distributed by: -Morgan Sash and Door Company, Chicago, IIL; 





Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; Morgan Company, Baltimore, Md. 





























woven INGian Basket 25 


Hand-woven by Inclians in Mexico from strong 
palm fibre. Uniquely colored, durable, use- 
ful, ornamental. 8 in. high; fine for den, sew- 
ing room, flower pot,etc. Warranted genuine, 
Kerails for $1.00, but we will send prepaid for 
25 cts. (two for 44 cts., five for $1.00, all dif- 
ferent designs), as special offer. Catalogue of 
Mexican and Indian Goods FREI 

THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO. 
DEPT. R 10 MESILLA PARK, N. MEX. 


core 4 ARDW 00 ao 
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LAYING — SCRAPING — CLEANING — REFINISHING 
E.R.NEWCOMB 14E.MONROE ST. 


Select Paints 


as you select their colors 


Oxide of Zinc Paints 


are beautiful and lasting 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
71 Broadway - - New York 




























We do not grind zinc in oil A list of manufacturers of zinc-paints sent on application 
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Pe McLain = 
Boilers and Radiators 


are made for both hot water and steam — can be 
installed in old houses or new, at no greater cost 
than other heaters, though costing less for fuel to 
operate. 

Years of experience in manufacturing Boilers 
and Radiators enable us to prove to you the 
advantages of 


McLain Boilers and Radiators 
AND THEIR 
Low Cost High Efficiency Long Life 
RECOMMEND THEM 
Write to-day to Department “A” for our beau- 
tiful Art Book, FREE, and give us an opportunity 


to show you why you should use the McLAIN 
SYSTEM. 


THE J. H. McLAIN CO. 
WORKS AND GENERAL OFFICES 
CANTON, OHIO 






NEW YORK, 242 Fourth Ave. CHICAGO, 40 Dearborn St. 
CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS 
1334 Prospect Ave. 230 East Ohio St. 

Reece eS Si ee 








MAGAZINES CHEAP 








McCLURE’S ) Regular 

ee 
Oo . 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL $7.00 





FOR LIMITED TIME 
DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 


new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 
range for your magazine reading now 


Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 


SENSATIONAL PRICE $4.00 





























QUEEN MARY’S HOUSE FOR SALE i 
ROM time to time most interesting historical | } 
relics come before the public through the | } 
medium of the auctioneer The latest ex i 
ample of this is Queen Mary’s house in Jedburgh : 
and some old tapestry which it has contained, says 


the London Daily News 

Jedburgh, according to Mr. James Tate, had 
strong castle at the highest part of the town, a 
some of the mansions were in the form of bastil 
houses, the defensive character being requisite as a 

rotection against English invaders. Of thes 

ouses the most interesting specimen now remaining 
is one in which Queen = ary lay sick for some tim¢ 
after her ride of fifty miles over moor a moss t 
visit Bothwell at Hermit tage Castle where he h 
been wounded by the banditti of Liddesdak It 
this house for which offers 2 are being invited 

The bed occupied bv the queen at the time of her 
illness is now at Abbotsford, having been prese 
to Sir Walter Scott. The 2 try which covers 
the walls of the room is said to have been wi ke d b 
the court ladies while they waited for the recover 
of their sovereign. 











Beginner at Golj How many have I taken 
boy? Is it fifteen or sixteen ¢ lyrsqusted caddie 
Ah, I dinna ken. It’s no caddie ye 1 1 it’ 
billiard marker.— People’s Journal 


At a wedding feast recently the bridegroom w 
called upon, as usual, to respond to the given toast 
in spite of the fact that he had previously pleads 
to be excused. Blushing to the roots of his ha 
he rose to his feet. He intended to imply that he wa 
unprepared for s Pe: ccs coe but he unfortunate 

lac his bend upon his bride’s shoulder, 

ooked down at her as he stammered out his opel 
ing and concluding words This— et thing 
has been forced upon me tut 


John W. Gates says that not all women, but so1 
of them, are very poor speculators, very poor gal 
blers, and recalled this incident young friend 
mine has a pretty cousin He was going to the 
races the other day, and she called him up tl 
telephone, and asked him to put $10 on Forest 
— for her.. ‘Very well,’ he said I’ll do it 
you'll pay me back.’ ‘Of course I’ll pay you ba 
you horrid thing.’ ‘All right,’ said he You 
didn’t last time.’ ‘Oh, well,’ said she, ‘last time 
the horse didn’t win, you know 





TIGER SKINS GAME HEADS 


















LEOPARD SKINS anaes 
BEAR SKINS on Ss 
WOLF AND 
FOX, ETC. MATS | 


A beautiful selected 
Chinese — 
Leopard Skin 


When You Shop in Chi- 
cago this Fall, Visit a 
Place of Quaint Beauty 


Hundreds of “‘House Beauti- 
ful’’ readers will come to Chi- 
cago this autumn to inspect and 
They will be looking 
for the simple and beautiful 


to buy. 


things described from time to 
Of these 
none has had preference over 


time in this magazine. 
true mission furniture. 


‘The Home of Mission 
Furniture” 


s not the biggest store in Chi- 
ago. Itis not a vast warehouse 
for everything known in furni- 
ture. It is devoted to one object 

the best assemblage in the mid- 
dle west of the genuine monk- 
conceived furniture. It is as one 
»f the old California Missions in 
ts atmosphere of quaintness and 
simplicity. 


Storey Furniture Co. 
295-297 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


Near Van Buren Street 


















The House Beautiful Sovadrogeter, = 
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172 Federal Street, - - 
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PLANT PEONIES NOW 


Fall is the best time to start them, and the earlier it is done the better. You 
will then have a good display of flowers next spring. There is no other flower 
that will give you such an attractive display and supply of flowers for cutting. 
When once planted they practically take care of themselves. Don’t wait until 
spring if you want blossoms next year. 
































Owning Your Own 
Greenhouse 
Its Common Sense Side 


For one dollar we will send prepaid to any address in the United States or Canada one each 
of our First Prize White, Pink End Red varieties. Extra large three year old clumps, one each 
for $2.00 by express (not prepaid). Three of each color for $5.00 


Send for free booklet of Peonies and other choice hardy plants and shrubs for fall planting 


WAGNER PARK CONSERVATORIES 
Box No. 40 SIDNEY, OHIO 


a | 


HE kind of greenhouses we build are 
actual gardens—gardens where you 
grow what you want and have it 

when you want it. You don’t have to 
confine yourself to the traditional carna- 
tions and roses, for in our houses you can 
grow the regular garden favorites. Devote, 
say, one Compartment to the experiment ; 
have Sweet Sultans, Marigolds, Shasta 
Daisies, Mignonette, Sweet Peas—make 
it an ideal winter garden spot. Then use 
some of the other compartments for the 
regular house and foliage plants, so you 
can always have them in abundance to 
decorate your table and living rooms. By 
this means they will always be in splendid 
health, and you can know what to count on. 
Don't start out with the idea of putting 
your money in a cramped up carpenter 
built affair, for just as sure as you do dis- 
appointments will come thick and fast. 
The cost of erection and operation will be 
out of all proportion to the results, and if 
not constructed by a greenhouse concern 
that does greenhouse building and nothing 
else, the repair bills will discourage you 
and the quantity and quality of the plants 
be disheartening. Get the U Bar Catalog 
and find out exactly why the U-Bar Green- 
houses are particularly adaptable to your 
needs, and go to building at once—win- 
ter’s here before you know it. 






\. Pierson U-Bar Company, 
E>, Designers and Builders U-Bar 
Greenhouses, Metropolitan 


vear =6Street, New York. 
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FOR 10 Cts 


8% Large Bulbs 
G’ld’n Sacred Lily 
These will make the most 
beautiful and fragrant pot 
of flowers for winter. Of 

rapid growth, hardy and 
X frost-proof,sure to bloom 


RGINIA F{OT 2,500 FEET ELEVATION 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
SPRINGS Waters, Baths, Hotels and Scenery No- 
where Equalled 





Flowers in clusters, very 


large, golden yellow and twee “> Rheumatism, gout and nervous diseases cured. Complete 
very sweet. Mayalsobe ae 


planted in the garden for 

early spring bloom ing 
Three big Bulbs, Book- 

let on Bulbs for Winter 


hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Fp pore Palm Room, Golf, 
Swimming Pool, fine livery and all outdoor pastimes. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 


Blooming, and Catalog, a . m 
all postpaid for roc Famed For its Beautiful Scenery, 
Bulbs for 20c .; 15 for 40c. 


allews stop-over at Covington, Va., on through tickets for 
side trip to Virginia Hot Springs. Excursion tickets at 


ree--Ilustrated Cat-! 
alog of Hyacinths, Tu- 


i Narcissus, Cre ~ - ° . 
“=S= Tiltes sadam Hardy 6 offices C. & O. Ry. and connecting lines. 
20 Giant mixed Freesias. . 2@e | Holland Bulls, and ne 5 
20 Mixed Winter-fi. Oxalis. 2@e | winter-flowering plants THe NEw HoMESTEAD FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 











‘OHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥- 
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LIST FOR FURNISHING 
A KITCHEN 


(Continued from page 35 
because enamel saucepan and other kir 
are continually wearing out, besides being difficult 
to keep clean and thus requiring much time, whil 
the aluminum pans once bought last practicall) 
forever, and are easily kept clean, and therefore ar 
the most healthful all around they save tl 
housewife’s strength as well as providing moré 
palatable food for the family. 

Always remember that “‘a good pot deserves 
good cover;” provide a cover to fit every saucepan 
and kettle and then have a small wooden rack 
fitted to the side of the wall, and Keep the covers 
this so they will not bent and misshape1 
and so fail to closely cover the contents of the kettk 





ids OI ware 


because 


become 


Use Crockery in Place of Wood 


Several of the brown earthernware bowls, if fitt« 
with close covers may be used in place of the mor: 
expensive casserole, until this can be added, an 
they perform the same servic they will wit! 
pr en heat of the oven lt box which hang 
on the wall near the range is &@ convenience and 
these may be found in blue and white crockery war 
with the word Toere™ in blue letters on the outside 
Wherever it is possible wooden receptacles are being 
dispensed with and those o ockery‘ used in the 
stead, because wooden rece 














In choosing wall coverings 
due consideration should be 
given to the color relation of 





furnishings and the finish of the cree so nt ues, eg: 
woodwork. The most artistic damp proof, neither can they be washed and « 
so quickly and easily as those of crockery it 


and pleasing effects are produced in 
interiors where walls are covered with 


FAB-RI-KO-NA 


some reasons the glass jars are preferable to those « 
crockery for cereals, sugar 


the contents in perfect condition, and can sex 


et for one can keey 








there is any “‘life’”’ developing in them; it is als 
(Trade Mark R stared in U.S. . Pat. Off. and — to observe when the supplies are running 
n Gt. Bri w and replenish before they are entirely used uy 
WOVEN WALL COVERINGS — all this at a glance, when it would be necessary t 
The rich shades afford a wide variety remove the receptacle of a crockery jar, as well 
i) of harmonious color combinations, the cover to examine the contents or to see wher 
43 while the strength of the fabrics, they are running low. : ; 
343 their durability, sanitary value and There are many little b« 7 oe pee ee 
4 economy all combine to make certain articles of food are placed on the market 
+) FAB-RI-KO-NA Fabrics the ideal which may be utilized as utensils by the caref 
¢ Wall Coverings. housewife. The oblong and square tins in wh 





__ 


ws 








5 . 
22 Fast Colors some cookies are purchased make excellent pans for 
i, Exhaustive tests have proved time and loaf cakes, and many little jars, with screw tops, ar: 
again the permanency of FAB-RI-KO-NA i supplies bought iz ry sma 
colors. Ifyou have used burlape that useful for holding suppli ig very sma 
<* faded quickly you had an inferior pro- quantities. 


ee 5 


~ = 


duct. Insist on getting the original 
FAB-RI-KO-NA and look for the name 


on back of goods. 


All utensils used for the cooking of foo 


should be of the best qgualit 


if necessary, tood 









é 
‘ 
af Fe hap nee ‘ ts will devise a receptacles and other arti l of a che: ape 
i ‘ments. showing “samples of AB-RE ware, or added later. Do not neglect the kitcl ’ aT 
3 .U-NA contrasted with woodwork in > in ot s of the yme 
343 color to represent the “Antohed tally furnishings for those in the he m 
st Write for information about this and do not leave the buyi nsils until the 
53. special and valuable service. last, because then, if only a little money is left, o1 
; H.B.WIGGIN’S SONS CO. : ink “anvthing will-do for the kitche 
‘ 26 Arch Street. is apt to think “anything will do for the kitchen 
Bloomfield, N. J. It will not. One keeps house instead of boarding 
FAB-RI-KO-NA Woven in order to have the benefit both mentally and phy 
Wall Coverings are sically of the home atmosphere, and the delights of 





known and sold by 











all first-class the home-table. Therefore thing that will 
Decorators. assist in helping the youn ewife turn 
more perfect meals’ for her family, with less work to 
herself, is more desirable than that there should |} 
expensive furniture throughout the home and the 


kitchen neglected. 











ANOTHER UNAUTHENTIC 


Said a highly intelligent lizard 

Who was caught in a summer-time blizza 
‘The moment has come 
To nature-fake some 

I shall wear an oil stove in my giz 


INCIDENT 





MAGAZINES CHEAP 














McCLURE’S Regula Weehinaton Sten 
DELINEATOR — — 

WORLD’S WORK $7 0o QUITE NECESSARY 

HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Me Don’t blame the barber if he talks 





e razoring your skin 
Just think, how could he shave a n 
Without a little chi 


SENSATIONAL PRICE 
FOR LIMITED TIME $4.00 


DON’T WAIT:—The offer is good for 

new and renewal subscriptions. Ar- 

range for your magazine reading now 
Address: THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
REPUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO 





Knicker — There are plenty of books telling hoy 
to save life while waiting for the doctor 

Yes. What we need is one telling the young doctor 
how to save his life while r the patient 
Harper’s Bazaar. 





socker 




















An attractive Bokhara pattern, 
adapted from an ancient design 
one of our many handsome rugs. 


For Sitting Room or Libraty 


rich Orientai color effects, non-fading 

and supe rb two-sided wear-resisting 
of Kashmirs and Bengals cannot be du- 
in other rugs at double the price. All 
x 54 inches to 12x 18 feet. 


$1.50 to $27 


The Only Low-Priced 
High-Grade Rugs 
leading dea'ers throughout the United States. 
r near y s Kashmirs and Bengals, write 
wants supplied 





some free catalog 
ors. 


e showing 
iger trade-mark on the tag 
Fries-Harley 


Makers of 


718 Bourse 


Company 
Rugs 
Exclusively 


Bldg. Philadelphia 












Red 
Cedar 
Chest 


Direct From Factory 


\ Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Pest Rrotects7ent 


m moths, dust and dampness, and at least 








A P nt costs about the same as one season’s 
' un ts forever, 
| xqu e odor of red cedar permanently assured, Not 
| l made of solid Southern red cedar. Hand- 
i mmed, Madein several sizes 


Do away with ill-smelling moth balls. 
! les always safe, fragrant and handy, 
Ide al gift for Xmas, Birthday, Weddings. 
Shippe d direct from factory, freight prepaid. 
ney and pay return freight if dneatinied. 
W rite for booklet now, and learn low factory pom 


escription, 
PIE DMONT FURNITURE CO., Dept C. Statesville, N. C. 
~o make a beautifal box Couch of Solid Southern 


indsomely upholstered, Send for booklet and 
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SCHOOL watercolor box such as the 
A children use to study color is a small 
inexpensive thing, usually. 

But your children may as well have the 
best; “true” colors; made right. In buying 
ask for Devoe School Water Colors; the name 
Devoe is an unfailing sign of best quality. 


The box shown is our No. 2; has 2 cakes of 
Perfect Yellow, 1 each of Carmine and Ultra- 
marine Blue ; and 2 quill brushes. We make 
30 different styles ot these boxes. Largest 
makers of water colors in the country. Send 
for booklet. Address Dept. F. 


Devoe 


176 Randolph Street 
Fulton & William Sts 
1214 Grand Avenue 


Chicago 
New York 
Kansas City 








A fascinating new romance by 


C. N. & A. M. WILLIAMSON 


The Car 
of Destiny 


The most brilliant of the Williamson romances; 
a dual love-comedy, laid in Spain during the re- 
cent Spanish royal nuptials. 


Several tllustrations in colors. $1.50. 


The McClure Company 


44 East 23rd Street New York 




















Do you appreciate the value of 
absolute safety in a heating 
boiler ? 


Do you realize that the KEWANEE 
Fire Box Boiler is made of riveted 
steel plates and subjected to a 
test pressure twenty times 
greater than the average working 
pressure ? 


There is absolute safety, there- 
fore, in the KEWANEE Fire Box 
Boiler. Other heating boilers are 
tested only from two to five times 
the working pressure. 
The Kewanee Fire Box Boiler is especially adapted for heating plants in residences, 
apartment buildings, churches, schools, stores and office buildings. It will save its 
cost in fuel economy, while heating the building perfectly and lasting a lifetime. 
Better investigate the merits of a Kewanee Fire Box Boiler before you install a 
new plant, or change your old one. 
Write today for the book, ‘‘KEwANE® Heating Methods.’’ It contains full infor- 
mation regarding KEWANEE Boilers and KEWANEE Radiators, and tells in detail their 
respective points of superiority. The book is mailed free on request. 


KEWANEE BeiLeR CowvaNny 138 Franklin Street, Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 


Heating 
Boilers 








COLONIAL HOUSES FOR MODERN HOMES, 1907 


MR. E. S. CHILD, Architect, announces the publication of an enlarged 
edition of Colonial Houses. This is an illustration in miniature ot one of 
the new designs. This book has had more thought and labor expended 
on it than any of its predecessors. It contains tioor plans, descriptions, 
estimates, and correctly drawn perspectives. In design. and in its value to 
all who intend to build a beautiful home, it is unlike any other publications. 

Price of Colonial House, $2.00, delivered by express prepaid. 


Address: E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 20, 17 State St., New York 
























FIREPLACES should be put in all available rooms, including 
chambers, says a writer in Country Life in America. They are the 
<i best ventilators, Our BRICK MANTELS are approved by all 
*. admirers of good art. We will mail you a book of photographic 


* plates upon application. Philadelphia & Boston Face Brick Company, 
Dept. 14, 165 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Greatest Possible Service 
for Least Possible Expense | 

This fact has been thoroughly demon- | 
strated by 16,000 users all over the world. 
A car that provides all the enjoyment 
there is in automobiling, all the time, | 
at an expense so small that almost any f 
family can afford it. Theaverage 


expense to maintain the ( 


SINGLE 

CYLINDER 

is less than that of a horse and buggy. 
Equally dependable, with many times 

the service. An ideal family car good 

for years ofservice. The oldest Cadillacs 

made are still running as well as ever. 
Most practical and economical for all- 

the-year use, for business and pleasure— 

simple and eflicient. We prove all these 

claims in our 64-page booklet, entitled 


“The Truth about the Automobile and 
What it Costs to Maintain One” 

by actual results in figures, given by users of 164 

cars, operated under every road and weather condi- 

tion. Mailed free—write at once for Booklet No. 16 

CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO., Detroit, Mich, 


Member Asso, Licensed Auto, Mfrs. 
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—PEDESTAL DINING- 
ARE FITTED WITH THE 


TYDEN: LOCK 


THE TABLE 


Without a A table fitted witha 


Tyden Lock 


YOU 


should be a Hastings Table fitted with a Tyden 
Lock because it will always give you complete 
satisfaction. 

If a pedestal dining table is not fittéd with 
a Tyden Lock it will spread apart at the bottom, 
sag at the top andin time the table will be ruined. 
This cannot happen if the two parts of the table 
are locked together inside of the pedestal mid- 
way between the top and bottom (like a door) — 
which pulls both the top and bottom togethertight. 

The Tyden Lock is the only one that locks 
a table in this way. No other can possibly do it— 





Tyden Lock 


BUY 


and as you only buy one or two dining tables in 
a life time be sure you get one that will remain 
satisfactory all the time. 


We would like to refer you to any of the 60,000 
satisfied users of Hastings Tables fitted with a 
Tyden Lock all sold them during the last six years. 


Write for illustrated booklet showing the latest 
designs in pedestal dining tables (all prices— 
all woods) and proofs why the Tyden Lock is the 
only one that will satisfy you. Sold by leading 
furniture dealers. 


Hastings Table Co., pept. H. Hastings, Mich. 
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KINNEAR PRESSED RADIATORS 








WHICH 
DO YOU 
PREFER? 


Here are two radiators that deliver 
the same amount of heat. The one on 
the left is a 


KINNEAR 
PRESSED RADIATOR 


the other is a cast iron radiator. 


The Kinnear Radiator weighs but one-third as 
much as the other and occupies but half the space. 
You can place it where it will least interfere with your 
room furnishings or, if you wish, it may be placed 
ON THE WALL—OFF THE FLOOR 

OUT OF THE WAY 


Kinnear radiator walls are of thin but durable 
metal —they heat quickly and cool quickly — are un- 
der positive and instantaneous control at all times. 
They are as smooth as glass with no attempt at deco- 
rative design which is bound to afford a convenient 
lodging place for dust and disease germs. 


KINNEAR 
PRESSED RADIATORS 


are sanitary—require little space—are light in weight 
and durable. These, combined with their ease of 
control are a few good features which make them the 
choice of all who inv estigate. 


Wate today for Catalogue E. 


The Pressed Radiator Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








The Varnish 


that iasts longest 


Made by Murphy Varnish Company. 









flowers. 
variety of colors. 


PLANT BULBS NOW 


RAWSON'’S ARLINGTON PRIZE MIXTURE bi 
is blended from 500 of the choicest varieties of the ox 
Each order, no matter how small, will contain a wide 
Particularly large blooms runni 
height and all flowering about the same time. Th 
tulips ever offered for bedding purposes. 

Price per Doz. 35c, 


Ww. WwW. RAWSON & co. 5 Union St. Boston, Mass. 


Specialists of highest grade SEEDS, PLANTS, and BULBS 
At these prices we cannot prepay charges, except w 
zine is mentioned, Send for R i 







TULIPS oe yy 


rgeous 





r about uniform 


most satisfactory 







per 100 $2.50, per 1000 $20.00 


> name of the maga- 


here t 
awson’s 1907 Bulb Hand Book Free. 
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Two dollars and fifty cents per annum, in ad- 
vance, postpaid to any part of the United States; 
$3.00 to Canada; to foreign countries comprised 
in the Postal Union, $3.50. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, un- 
less made by registered letter, or by check, 
express order, or postal order. 
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SH 
NONSENSEL. 


Since Mr. Frohman started a bus service to con- 
vey playgoers between the suburbs and his theatres 


people are calling him Mr. To-and-Frohman,- 


London Opinion. 
——_—_—__ 


A SPECIALIST 


“Bridget, have you cemented the 
handle onto™thewater-jug which you dropt yes- 


>) 


us es 
\ stress 


terday ‘ 


Bridget “T started to, Mum, but I dropt the 
eement-bottle.”’ Punch. 
RIGHT-O 


If your wife keeps you puzzled and guessing, 
And, instead of a comfort and blessing, 
Proves a grievance, don’t frown, 
But buy her a gown — 
The grievance, no doubt, needs re-dressing 


Harper's Weekly. 





Parson (on a bicycling trip) — Where is the other 
n who used to be here as keeper? Park Gate- 
He’s dead, sir. Parson (with feeling)— 
Poor fellow! Joined the great majority, 
Park Gatekeeper — Oh, I wouldn’t like to say 
sir. He was a good enough man, as far as | 
Punch 








A SCENT OF RANK 


The lady used perfume to such an extent 
She once caused a man to exclaim: 
That person who by us so proudly just went 
Must be a Colognial Dame!” 
Woman’s Home Companion. 
He—I’m going to bring Jolt home with me to 
to-night. She Oh, mercy, dear, don’t! It’s 
cook’s day out, and I’ll have to cook dinner! 
Never mind; I owe Jolt one anyway! — Yonk- 


Statesman 


ONE QUALIFICATION AT LEAST 


Crrent —‘ Didn’t vou make a mistake in going 

1w instead of the Army?” 

LAWYEI ‘Why ?’’ 

CLIEN ‘By the wav vou charge, there would 
e little left of the enemy.’’— Sacred Heart Review 
Boston 

—_—_— 
Viss Yern —Of course, you’ve read that new love 


torv of his. Crabbe (book reviewer) Yes, I had to. 

Very realistic, wasn’t it? Miss Yern—Nonsense! 
The dialogue between the lovers was positively silly. 
Crabbe—Well? Philadelphia Press. 


A BOTANY EXAMINATION 


1. Explain the manner of a plant’s breathing. 
Did you ever hear a snore coming from 4 
rose bed ? 

2. Why cannota plant’s pistil be called a revolver? 

Do milkweeds grow in pints or quarts? an 
how are they related to the cowslip? 

t. Explain the difference between 
chickweed and chickweed preferred. 

5. Give the Latin name for wallflower. 
does it differ from theZpeach? 
beauty ? 

6. Describe the bark of the dogwood. 

7. What is the apple of the potato’s eye? 





common 


8 Is the foot of an oak-tree ever troubled with 
Did you" ever see § 


corns, or just acorn? Why? 
footless tree? 


9. Does the goldenrod or the American mint 
What has that to 


spring from the root of all evil? 
lo with the price of a julep? 

10. (This is a catch question. 
Give French name 
Harvard Lampoon. 


Gites 


answer tor 


How 
From the_American 


« courteous 
fleur-de-lis.— 
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use regular glazed tile as to use 
EVERYBODY LIKES THE TILE, as well as many which & 
and many artistic patterns. Abso- 


STOP DUMPING }||} SANATILE 
The Modern Wall Tiling. 
DOLLARS ON 
SANATILE—and you gain 
nothing. Every good quality o 
tiling has not. It has an embossed, 
“ACME” AUTOMATIC beautifully enameled surface in 
ASH SIFTER lutely waterproof and cannot tear, 
crack or chip from accident. 


[: costs five times as much to 
YOUR ASH PILE 
tiling is possessed by SANA- 
plain white or permanent tints 
No.1 SANATILE is a tough elastic 





fabric, made in strips, on a heavy 
fibre backing. It can be applied 
by any good workman fo!lowing 
instructions furnished with the mated 


Because it sifts your ashes with- 
out any labor on your part. 


must be put somewhere an : 
Ashes P ewhere and Representatives wanted in the wall paper and tiling trades to whom 
we can refer orders and inquiries received by us from their locality 


LEATHEROLE, the beautiful, richly embossed, washable wall 
cove-ing made for use in the highest class of decorative work. Can be 
furnished in colors to harmonize with any scheme of interior treatment. 
The new line now on exhibition. 


SANITAS, the washable wall covering, used in place of wall 
paper. Dull and glazed surface. Many new patterns and colorings. 


it is just as easy to empty them into 


‘ ah ce ACME 
the top of an Acme” sifter and save AUTOMATIC 


ASH SIFTER 


your cinders for reburning, as to put 
your ashes in a barrel or can, and 
save nothing. Write us for full de- 
scription and prices. 


INustrated descriptive literature and prices will be furnished on request 


THE LEATHEROLE COMPANY 
24 East 22nd Street (Near Broadway ) NEW YORK CITY 


Acme Ball Bearing Sales Co. 
56 Warren Street NEW YORK 
































THE SOLUTION OF THE AUTOMOBILE 
GARAGE PROBLEM. 








You should not house your automobile in the 
stable ; as ammonia is volatile, the fumes destroy 
paint and varnish, and the odor remains in the 
cushions and robes. We can furnish you a garage 
—large or small—at almost any price within 
reason——weather-proof—attractive, and that con- 
forms to the color-scheme and architecture of your 
other buildings. 














PORTABLE 
is correct in stvle, solid in construction, erected by any help of ordinary 
intelligence and quickly taken down and transported to any place you 
may careto go. Your car is always safe from wind and weather and 
unscrupulous use. An investigation of this proposition will prove very 
interesting and profitable. 














WRITE FOR 
WYCKOFF LUMBER & MFG. CO. ILLUSTRATED 
ITHACA NEW YORK —— H. B. 








R. R. DONNELLEY & SONS CO., PRINTERS, CHICAGO 











CARNEGIE ART GALLERY 


The High Qualities 


of elegance and serviceability which led to its selection for 108,000 square feet 
of floors in the magnificent halls and art galleries of Carnegie | ite, and’ hun- 
dreds of other situations of equal character — court rooms, cathed fice buildings, 


banks, ocean liners, great stores — make 


PENNSYLVANIA 
INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


the most desirable for use in the vestibule, bathroom, billiard 
and pantry of your ownresidence. Besides being the most di 
material, far outlasting even marble, it is absolutely waterpro 
: noiseless, restful and warm under foot, non-inlammable, non-slip} é 
and capable of the most attractive, harmonious designs. Its sup 
its cost, which is more than that of any other flooring material, is « 


The Catalog-of-Color-Designs, a 
and beautiful work, will to 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPA 
JEANNETTE, PA 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway 
CHICAGO— 1241 Michigan Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street 
ATLANTA, Ga.—102 N. Pryor Street 


T . 
BOSTON—20 Park Square 


Kite hen 


sanitary, 

sily cleaned, 
$ so great that 
sated tenfold. 

















